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SSE have been trying to understand the activities of the 

yl time-spirit in various spheres of experience,* in 

literature, in eugenics, in economics, in art. They 

are seen to be summed up in the principle of man’s 

self-perfectibility. The chief characteristic of the 

time-spirit is an exaggerated subjectivism and individualism. The 

law of reason is set aside to make place for the predominant feel- 

ing. Sensation becomes the norm of conduct. But even healthy 

sensation is not of sufficient variety to provide man with constant 

satisfaction. When sensation has been made the leading factor in a 

man’s life, then he soon has recourse to morbid sensation, for the 

sane and healthy feelings soon become exhausted. Change becomes 

the order of the day; nor is the question asked whether the change 

be for better or for worse. Anything will do provided it be a 
new sensation. 

A new philosophy has been proposed to the world which 
seeks to explain and to justify these aspirations of the time-spirit, 
Its author is M. Henri Bergson, Professor of the Collége de France. 
It is a revolt against the static aspect of things. It proclaims that 
all is kinetics. Bergson himself calls it the philosophy of change. 
Indeed its great success may be set down to this consistency with 
itself, namely, that it provides a new sensation. 


*See Tue CatHotic Wortp, April, 1911; January, June, July, September, 
October, December, 1912. 
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Let us not underestimate the importance of Bergson. He has 
now the whole world for his audience. The small room in which 
he lectures in Paris is always crowded, so crowded, in fact, that 
many of his hearers sit through the lecture of the professor who 
precedes Bergson in order to ensure a place. This year he gave a 
course of lectures in London, but the great hall of University 
College was unable to accommodate one-half of those who came 
to hear him. He is announced to visit America shortly. Then 
from October, 1913, to October, 1915, he will be Gifford Lecturer 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

He speaks always in French, and doubtless many of his hearers 
do not understand his language, whilst many more are hopelessly 
confused in the attempt to understand his philosophy. Neverthe- 
less, although so many of his subtleties are hard to grasp, yet some 
of his main thoughts do stand out, and are making an impression 
on the people. It is with these that we shall concern ourselves. 
The custom of Catholicism is to look at books in their objective 
sense, that is, in the sense in which they are taken by the generality 
of readers. Her interest is not in the mental dexterity of the 
newest thinker, but in the salvation of the multitude who may be 
affected by him. Bergson appeals primarily to philosophers, such 
as Arthur James Balfour in England and William James in 
America. But through a host of popular writers he is gradually 
making his way to the people. 

The chief works of Bergson are three. The first is Essai 
sur les Données Immédiates de la Conscience. This was written 
during the years 1883 to 1887, and published in 1889. It has been 
translated into English under the title of Time and Free Will. 
In this work the author explains one of his most fundamental con- 
cepts, namely, “duration” (la durée). To those who are accus- 
tomed to think in scholastic terms, the discussion may be said to be, 
as nearly as possible, a discussion between real and imaginary time. 
Real time is the actual flowing duration; whereas imaginary time 
is but the possible flowing duration. The imaginary time can be 
spread out like a map. It can either represent the intrinsic flow 
of real time or the extrinsic measurement of the same which we 
derive from the movemerits of the sun, moon, and stars, or by 
simply looking at our clocks. 

_In the Bergsonian method the reader is asked to put off all 
conventions of abstract time, and to throw himself into reality. 
He must feel the real concrete duration. Feeling this duration, 
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he looks at free-will before the act, not after it. Thus (so he is 
told),.although he cannot define free-will in abstract terms, yet 
he can establish the fact of it by observation. The scholastic 
reader, however, must be warned that Bergson does not mean the 
same thing by free-will as is meant by previous philosophers and 
plain men. He does not use a common coinage. He means only 
certain great acts of choice whereby something new is created. 

The second book is Matter and Memory (Matiére et Mémoire). 
This was published in 1896. It is described as an essay on the 
relationship between the body and the spirit. Here the author 
frankly declares himself a dualist. How far he is true to his 
description of himself we shall see later. The book affirms the 
reality of spirit and the reality of matter, and by study of the 
memory seeks to define the relationship between the two. It 
professes to avoid the difficulties of realism on the one hand, and 
of idealism on the other, by taking up a position midway between 
them. “It is a mistake to reduce matter to the perception we have 
of it, a mistake also to make of it a thing able to produce in us 
perceptions, but in itself of another nature than they. Matter, 
in our view, is an aggregate of ‘images.’ And by ‘image’ we mean 
a certain existence which is more than that which the idealist calls . 
a representation, but less than that which a realist calls a thing— 
an existence placed half-way between the ‘thing’ and the ‘repre- 
sentation.’ ”* ; 

There is indeed a close connection between a state of conscious- 
ness and the brain, but so also is there between a coat and the nail 
upon which it hangs. There is, in fact, no parallelism between the 
psychical and the physiological processes. Memory is just the 
intersection of mind and matter, and particularly the memory 
for words. The psychical state is immensely wider than the 
cerebral state. The reader will notice in the last statement a prep- 
aration for the proposition that reason is not the only faculty by 
which knowledge is acquired. 

These two volumes contain the ground-work upon which the 
third is built up, Creative Evolution (L’Evolution Creatrice). This, 
by far the most important of Bergson’s works, was published in 
1907. Here the doctrine of man’s self-perfectibility is carried to 
its utmost possible limits. Existence, in the case of a conscious 
being, means nothing less than an unending process of self-creation. 
Nay, the whole universe is made up of one evolutionary flux, 


*Matter and Memory, p. vii. 
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a self-creative process whose future is undetermined and unknown 
by any outside intelligence, even though it be omniscient. 

Before attempting to criticize the various features of this 
philosophy, let us first make a general sketch of it, so that we may 
see how the parts hang together. 

The history of the evolution of life, it tells us, shows that 
man’s intelligence is but a department of general consciousness. 
It is a special faculty devised by life for a particular purpose. 
It is a kind of nucleus of a large nebula. It deals only with the 
practical ordinary affairs of life. The real glimpse at reality, which 
philosophy tries to get, is obtained not by the intelligence but by 
intuition. The intelligence, since it is created by life for one 
department of life, is consequently unable to see the whole of 
life. ven scholasticism tells us that an extended body is the 
connatural object of our understanding. That is why we get 
headaches when we occupy ourselves with abstractions for a long 
time without resting. Even M. Bergson has to keep using concrete 
examples to illustrate his metaphysical subtleties, and so also shall 
we have to use objects of familiar experience in order to show the 
bearing of scholastic principles on the new method. 

In order to get a real knowledge of life, we must bring to the 
task not merely this specialized department which we call intellect, 
but the whole field of consciousness. We must look within our- 
selves, imagine ourselves in the middle of this field of consciousness, 
and thus feel the vital process. It will evade us, for it is in constant 
flux. But if we keep getting glimpse after glimpse of it intuitively, 
we shall be able to obtain the material for a theory of life and 
knowledge. 

The intelligence can only take momentary snap-shots of the 
things which are in motion. It makes an abstraction from the 
movement at a given point. Thus physical science can never 
comprehend reality, for it must of necessity be always behindhand. 
It can only touch the phenomena of life, not life itself. As far 
as physical science is concerned there is a corresponding re-action 
to every action. In her eyes there can be no free creation what- 
soever. All is mechanically balanced. But philosophy can do 
what physical science cannot do: it can comprehend life. It 
touches the all-important “ now,” which gathers up the whole of 
the past and pushes forward into the future. Reality, therefore, 
is not something static. It is the consciousness of living. It is 
the intuition of life. It is, therefore, something entirely kinetic. 
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The intelligence breaks up this living process into states, strings 
them on to an imaginary string, the string being an imaginary self. 
Thus whilst the kinetic is the stuff which is real, the static is but an 
instantaneous photograph of it. When we look upon these var- 
ious states as spread out in the memory, then we get an idea of 
imaginary Time. But when we look upon the present flux of 
things as the one kinetic reality, then we get the idea of real Time. 
Real time is the flurus ipsius nunc, the flow of the “now” into 
the “now.” Bergson declares it to be a continual becoming, and 
infers that if we try to fix it in our intelligences, we are landed 
at once into a static conception of it. If we would perceive its 
flowing nature we must feel it with our whole consciousness, for 
it is the change which we feel that is the ultimate reality. 

We gather all this from looking within ourselves and per- 
ceiving the constant change. The question now arises whether 
that vital process which we perceive within us cannot be predicated 
of existence in general. The history of evolution shows that 
forms have succeeded forms. Types and species have come into 
being and have passed away, giving place to other types and species. 
Evolution, in a word, is a record of continuous change. The whole 
of life is one continuous movement like the movement of an in- 
dividual man. It gathers up like a snowball all its past which 
it carries with it. It thrusts itself forward into the future, which 
it creates. 

This is Bergson’s opportunity to criticize, on the one hand, 
the mechanical explanation of the evolutionary process, and, on 
the other hand, the finalist explanation. Both, he says, are 
weighted with the same fallacy, in that they assume that the 
present is contained and predetermined in the past. Both mistake 
imaginary time for real time. Both take intellectual symbols for 
the reality instead of the active vital flux. There is nothing crea- 
tive in either of them. 

A further study of the history of evolution shows us two 
diverse lines, one the line of intelligence which has man for its 
ultimate stage of development, the other the line of instinct which 
has its perfection in ants and bees. Where instinct flourishes 
most intelligence fhourishes least. The nature of instinct insin- 
uates to us the nature of that faculty of direct vision which we 
call intuition. It is by this intuition that we are able to seize on to 
reality, that flux, change, duration which is so evasive to the intel- 
ligence. 
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Life is like a reservoir bursting forth into several streams. 
It is always life, but sometimes it specializes in plant forms, some- 
times in animal forms, sometimes in human forms. Circumstances 
and opportunities modify the creative effort. In this way intel- 
ligence came into existence. Life needed it for a special purpose 
and so created it. The life which was identical with conscious- 
ness underwent a kind of condensation forming a luminous centre. 
The whole of life uses a part of itself for a special purpose. Here 
is the most obscure part of Bergson’s philosophy. Even his most 
ardent disciples admit that he is far from clearly explaining him- 
self. And obscure it must.of necessity be, for, at least from our 
point of view, he is trying to make the intellect get behind the 
intellect. From his point of view he is trying to make intuition 
see the formation of the intellect. 

The same creative evolution is also made the criterion of 
free-will. The question now is not, as formerly, liberty of choice 
between two alternative courses, but rather whether, when we act, 
we really create. Nay, we cannot pick out of our concrete actions 
those which are free and those which are not. We are only free 
when our action is that of our whole personality. When I have 
expressed myself so thoroughly as to have created something new 
in the world, then I have acted as a free man. Moreover, if the 
will only does what the intellect declares it ought to have done, it 
is not free. The mechanical nature of physical science precludes 
indeterminism. Nor is the freedom here described confined to 
men. It is a quality of the whole universe. Indeed it was the 
whole of life (which is the whole of reality) that imparted our 
freedom to us. All things share it in some degree. 


Life as a whole, from the initial impulsion that thrust it into 
the world, will appear as a wave which rises, and which is 
opposed by the descending movement of matter. On the greater 
part of its surface, at different heights, the current is con- 
verted by matter into a vortex. At one point alone it passes 
freely, dragging with it the obstacle which will weigh on its 
progress but will not stop it. At this point is humanity; it 
is our privileged situation. On the other hand, this rising 
wave is consciousness and, like all consciousness, it includes 
potentialities without number which interpenetrate, and to which 
consequently neither the category of unity nor that of multi- 
plicity is appropriate, made as they both are for inert matter. 
The matter that it bears along with it, and in the interstices 
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of which it inserts itself, alone can divide it into distinct indi- 
vidualities...... Finally consciousness is essentially free; it is 
freedom itself; but it cannot pass through matter without 
settling on it, without adapting itself to it.* 


Lastly, the same necessity for free creation prevents even God 
from knowing the future. God Himself, indeed, is subject to 
the law of perpetual change. He is a kind of centre from which 
worlds shoot out. He is not already perfect, but rather a con- 
tinuity of shooting out. Reality consists of change, and if God 
is real He must be forever changing. 

Obviously the first concept that has to be dealt with in this 
philosophy is that which declares that reality consists in flux 
or change. If this philosophy be sound then we can say of nothing 
that it “is.” Things that seem to be solid and undergo no change 
are but periods or cuts across the flowing. They are but snap- 
shot views of reality, not reality itself. They belong to that 
imaginary time which is a symbol of space, not to the real time 
which is duration. A material thing endures without changing, 
but a living thing endures by changing. Now, asks Bergson, is 
the reality which is behind all appearances like a material thing 
that does not change? Or is it a living thing which does change? 
Then he answers that it must be the living stuff, namely, the ever- 
flowing time (/a durée). 

As usual we have recourse to St. Thomas for the corrective 
principle. The fallacy which Bergson makes through the whole 
of his treatment of change is that he does not recognize what St. 
Thomas calls the ratio entitatis. Even a thing which is in flux 
is a whole. There was once a baby called Woodrow Wilson. It 
grew and grew and grew until it became the President of the 
United States. But it always remained the same person, namely, 
Woodrow Wilson. The change from a gelatinous organism into 
a mighty president never destroyed its identity. 

The idea of being is one of the primary observations of human 
experience. It is so simple and so clear to the understanding 
that it is incapable of further explanation. One only explains the 
more difficult by the more easy. But we cannot explain the one 
thing “being” by something else, because every something else 
is “being.” When we say that a being is that which exists, it is 
almost as if we said that a book is a book and a tree is a tree. 


*Creative Evolution, pp. 284, 285. 
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What we say about “ being” then is that its nature is obvious, we 
see it, and we steadfastly refuse to have our intelligences muddled 
by pretending that we do not see it. We start with this first self- 
evident truth: a being is that which exists. 

But a being must be some sort of being. It must be a 
penknife or a motor-car or an elephant. or something of that 
kind. It must have an essence. Now an essence is that by which 
a thing is what it is. That by which an animal, for instance, 
is an animal is sensation. Sensation, therefore, is the essence of 
an animal. A horse has sensation, therefore a horse is an animal. 
A man has sensation, therefore a man is an animal. He is a 
higher kind of animal because of his reason, but nevertheless he 
is an animal. He has the essence of an animal. A full-blown 
being, therefore, is an essence which is actually in existence. 

Now we are bound to say of an essence as such that it is un- 
changeable and indivisible. So long as a thing is what it is, it 
is what it is. A thing may change as to its integral or accidental 
parts, but not as to its essential parts. If its essential parts change, 
then the thing itself ceases to be, and something else begins to be. 
For instance, a pig is always a pig. When it is young it is small 
and thin. After twelve months of good feeding it becomes large 
and fat. A great change has taken place in it, but it has not 
changed into a baboon. In spite of all the feeding it remains a pig. 
The essence has remained the same. The reality, namely, that 
by which it ts a pig, and by which it endures as a pig, is absolutely 
static. 

Further, the essence is indivisible. It is true that you can 
have half of a carcass of a pig, but you cannot have a pig which 
is half pig and half aéroplane. The essence is indivisible. 

The reason given by Bergson for casting aside realism is that it 
involves the conception of that imaginary time which is unreal. 
Reality is a flow. What does not flow is not real. 


Now, life [he says] is an evolution. We concentrate a period 
of this evolution in a stable view which we call a form, and 
when the change has become considerable enough to overcome 
the fortunate inertia of our perception, we say that the body 
has changed its form. But in réality the body is changing form 
at every moment; or, rather, there is no form, since form 
is immobile and the reality is movement. What is real is the 
continual change of form: form is only a snap-shot view of 
a transition. Therefore, here again, our perception manages 
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to solidify into discontinuous images the fluid continuity of the 
real. When the successive images do not differ from each 
other too much, we consider them all as the waxing and waning 
of a single mean image, or as the deformation of this image 
in different directions. And to this mean we really allude 
when we speak of the essence of a thing, or of the thing itself.* 


Incidentally, we may remark that the above description of real- 
ism is not true of the moderate realism taught by St. Thomas. The 
image, or shape, or form, or phenomenon, be it even the mean image, 
shape, form or phenomenon, is not the essence of a thing accord- 
ing to the doctrine of moderate realism. The essence is the abiding 
indivisible reality which underlies the phenomenon. It is quite true 
that we can only get at the thing in itself through its appearances. 
But the distinction is vital. It is the distinction between the id quo 
and the id quod. That which we see, taste, and handle is the thing, 
but that through which we see, taste, and handle is its appearances. 
We are not concerned to defend exaggerated realism against M. 
Bergson. But, on the other hand, we claim that our moderate 
realism provides for a permanent reality without being committed 
to the absurdities which are created by making reality consist in 
the eternal flux. 

Keeping the doctrine of moderate realism in mind, we can go 
on to show the right use of images. They show to us the reality 
of space. This brings us to the converse of Bergson’s radical 
fallacy. In making reality consist in the flux of things, he thereby 
thrusts out of his philosophy the concept of space. In exaggerating 
the time element he practically annihilates the spatial element. He 
puts forward motion, that is, change in time as the whole essence 
of a material thing, ignoring its length, breadth, and thickness, 
which (apart from all else in it) are no less its essential factors, 
even as change and permanency are. Let us grant that all bodies 
are in a state of flux. Change, indeed, or liability to change, is 
of the essence of all that is material. But it is not the only factor 
in the essence. If it were, then we might truthfully say that all 
bodies are the same length, for they all consist merely of this 


flowing point which is “now.” But no sane philosopher will 


go so far behind his common sense as to question the facts of 
common observation. Bodies are not all the same length. 
There is a most luminous passage in St. Thomas which shows 
the unique position of the moderate realist in being able to use 
*Creative Evolution, p. 318. 
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the good elements of idealism and realism without being caught 
in their fallacies. He is speaking of the intelligences of angels and 
disembodied spirits, and incidentally he shows how the human 
mind, working through the instrumentality of the brain, when once 
it has grasped the idea of a thing, can think of the thing irre- 
spective of space and time. 


Nor again [he says] can distance in place hinder the knowl- 
edge of a disembodied soul. Distance in place ordinarily affects 
sense, not intellect, except incidentally, where intellect has to 
gather its data from sense. For while there is a definite law of 
distance according to which sensible objects affect sense, terms 
of intellect, as they impress the intellect, are not in place, but 
are separate from bodily matter...... Plainly too neither is 
time mingled with the intellectual activity of such beings. 
Terms of intellect are as independent of time as they 
are of place. Time follows upon local motion, and measures 
such things only as are in some manner placed, in space, and 
therefore, the understanding of a separately subsisting intelli- 
gence is above time. On the other hand, time is a condition of 
our intellectual activity, since we receive knowledge from phan- 
tasms that regard a fixed time. Hence to its judgments, affirma- 
tive and negative, our intelligence always appends a fixed time, 
except when it understands the essence of a thing. It under- 
stands essence by abstracting terms of understanding from the 
conditions of sensible things: hence in that operation it under- 
stands irrespectively of time and other conditions of sensible 
things.* 


Here then is the precise difference between Aquinas and Berg- 
son. Aquinas uses space as one of the data provided by sense 
from which the intellect may abstract matter for thought; but 
when once the intellect has got its idea it is able to transcend 
space. Bergson, being absorbed by sense, is unable to transcend 
space, and consequently for the purposes of philosophy he has no 
alternative but to destroy it. The result is that we are shut off 
from the external world. We can neither derive experience from 
it nor enter into active communion with it. We are shut up 
strictly within the limits of our own subjective feelings. There 
being no internal norm by which to correct our eccentricities, 
the method can lead to nothing but confusion, whether it be in 


truth, goodness or beauty. 
*Contra Gentiles, Lib. II., Cap. XCVI. 
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We must not, however, be content with showing the unwork- 
ableness of Bergson’s conclusions. We must get at the fallacy 
of his reasoning. This may be conveniently done, by examining 
his criticism of Zeno’s flying arrow. By this paradox the flying 
arrow is motionless all the time of its flight. If it moves it occu- 
pies a number of successive positions. But it cannot occupy two 
successive positions unless two moments are allowed it. At any 
given moment, therefore, the arrow is at rest at a given point. 
It is, therefore, motionless at each point in its course. It is motion- 
less, therefore, all the time it is moving. 

Bergson tries to escape the paradox by denying that the arrow 
ever is at a certain point in the course. 


Yes [he says] if we suppose that the arrow can ever be 
in a point of its course. Yes again, if the arrow, which is 
moving, ever coincides with a position which is motionless. 
But the arrow never is in any point of its course. The most 
that we can say is that it might be there, in this sense, that it 
passes there and might stop there. It is true that if it did stop. 
there, it would be at rest there, and at this point it is no longer 
movement that we should have to do with. The truth is that 
if the arrow leaves the point A to fall down at the point B, its 
movement AB is as simple, as indecomposable, in so far as 
it is movement, as the tension of the bow that shoots it. As 
the shrapnel, bursting before it falls to the ground, covers the 
zone with an indivisible danger, so the arrow which goes from 
A to B displays with a single stroke, although over a certain 
extent of duration, its indivisible mobility. Suppose an elastic 
stretched from A to B, could you divide its extension? The 
course of the arrow is this very extension; it is equally simple 
and equally undivided. It is a simple and unique bound. Yow 
fix a point C, in the interval passed, and say that at a cer- 
tain moment the arrow was in C. If it had been there it 
would have stopped there, and you would no longer have had a 
flight from A to B, but two flights, one from A to C and the 
other from C to B, with an interval of rest. A single move- 
ment is entirely, by the hypothesis, a movement between two. 
stops; if there are intermediate stops it is no longer a single 
movement. At bottom, the illusion arises from this, that the 
movement once effected, has laid along its course a motionless 
trajectory on which we can count as many immobilities as 
we will. 

From this we conclude that the movement whilst being 
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effected, lays at each instant beneath it a position with which it 
coincides. We do not see that the trajectory is created in one 
stroke, although a certain time is required for it; and that 
though we can divide at will the trajectory once created, we 
cannot divide its creation, which is an act in progress and not 
a thing. To suppose that a moving body is at a point of its 
course is to cut the course in two by a snip of the scissors at 
this point, and to substitute two trajectories for the single 
trajectory which we were first considering. It is to distinguish 
two successive acts where, by the hypothesis, there is only one. 
In short, it is to attribute to the course itself of the arrow - 
everything that can be said of the interval that the arrow has 
traversed, that is to say, to admit a priori the absurdity that 
movement coincides with immobility.* 


In this long and brilliant passage M. Bergson takes us into 
a very old philosophical dispute. It has, indeed, been called the 
mystery of philosophy. It were, however, a very poor consola- 
tion if, in escaping the paradox of Zeno, we must needs plunge 
into the absurdity of M. Bergson. Fortunately we have a dis- 
tinction which rescues us from both. The question of motion 
harks back to that of the continuum. Nor does it make any differ- 
ence whatever to the question whether the continuum is in 
motion or at a standstill. We could use equally well for 
our example either a continuous downpour of rain or a 
railway line. We agree wholly with M. Bergson that 
a local motion, namely, the transit from one place to 
another through a medium, is continuous and successive. Motion 
must be either successive or permanent; but it cannot be permanent 
because then the beginning, the middle, and the end of the motion 
would be all one; therefore, it must be successive. It is also 
continuous. So far we agree. 

But now comes the parting of the ways. The continuum, 
even though it be a kinetic continuum, a continuum in motion, 
such, for instance, as a flowing river, is not, as asserted by M. 
Bergson, indecomposable. There is a sense in which it is decom- 
posable. The distinction by which we explain this is that pro- 
posed by Aristotle and adopted by St. Thomas—the distinction 
between actual parts and potential parts. The later scholastic 
textbooks speak of these parts respectively as formal and entita- 
tive. An actual or formal part is one that has both entity and 


*Creative Evolution, pp. 325-327. 
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limits. A potential or entitative part is that which has entity alone 
but not limits; it is, however, capable of receiving limits. When 
it receives them, either actually or by our imagination, then it 
becomes an actual or formal part. 

Now we readily grant, as M. Bergson demands, that the 
entitative parts of a continuum have only a potential existence. 
That is to say, they could exist did we choose to draw the limits 
around them. These limits, however, are not necessary for their 
existence. If they were not there already we could not separate 
them by drawing the lines of limitation. No one gives what he has 
not got, so neither could a continuum give parts if it did not already 
have them. If you want to separate the parts of a hare so as 
to jug it, you must first catch your hare, together with all its parts. 
Nay the very idea of a continuum is that it has parts and parts, 
and parts, outside parts. Otherwise each part would be identical 
with each other part. “In a continuum,” says Aristotle, “there 
are not two halves actually but only potentially, because if they were 
in act they would not make a continuum.’* So also St. Thomas: 
“In the parts of a continuum two halves of one line are poten- 
tially double in that double line which is actually one.”’+ 

With this distinction we may proceed to dissect M. Bergson’s 
treatment of the flight of the arrow. The flight, we grant, is one 
undivided entity. Moreover this is true both of the moving arrow 
and of the motionless trajectory which it lays along its course. 
But the flight has potential parts, and each of which has an entity. 
A thing does not lose its entity because it is in movement. Nor 
are those potential parts any less real because their limits have not 
been chalked out. Of every one of those parts, even though we 
divide them to infinity, we can say, with unfailing judgment, that 
they have existed. If I make a journey in a non-stop express 
from New York to Washington, and the train rushes through Eliza- 
bethport, it is fooling both with ideas and with words to say that 
the train has never been in Elizabethport. Even though the train 
did not stop at the city boundaries, yet its passage through was as 
real as if it did stop. 

So, too, is it with the arrow. Its movement is continuous and 
successive, but the parts of the movement have reality. Otherwise 
the whole movement has no reality. So, too, is it with the bursting 


*L. 8. phys. c. 8, 263, a. 28. 
tIn partibus continui duo dimidia unius lineae duplae sunt in potentia in ipsa 
linea dupla quae est una actu. In 1, 7. Met., lect. 13. 
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shrapnel which is said to cover a zone with indivisible danger. If 
the danger were indivisible it could not do any harm to a company 
of men who occupied but a portion of the zone. It must destroy 
a whole zone full or none at all. But we know this is not true. 
Therefore the danger zone is divisible. 

The comparison with the stretched elastic is a false analogy, 
for it is comparing local motion with molecular motion. Let us 
take the movement of each individual molecule of the elastic before 
and after stretching, and we shall find that its minute local motion 
is just as divisible and decomposable as that of the railway journey 
from New York to Washington. 

Again, when M. Bergson says, and keeps on saying, that by 
the hypothesis the trajectory is created in one stroke, and that there 
is one movement only, then we distinguish and keep on distinguish- 
ing. One in act, we grant; one in potency, we deny. 

When, however, he flourishes his ultimate reduction to absurd- 
ity and charges us with admitting a priori, that movement coincides 
with immobility, then we would remind him that we are there 
approaching that philosophical mystery in the presence of which it 
is unwise to be too dogmatic. Neither M. Bergson nor any other 
philosopher has solved the problem of saying exactly where the 
static meets the kinetic. We all know that according to theory the 
bouncing ball never ceases bouncing, whilst the blatant experience 
of our common sense tells us that it does cease bouncing. If we 
believe that the ball is still when we see it, still we are not absurd 
in doing so. Neither can we be held to be absurd for attributing 
reality to the various potential parts which make up the one com- 
plete movement of the arrow from A to B. 

It is the exhibition of such paradoxes as the one just proposed 
by M. Bergson which calls forth that undying optimism of the 
schoolmen, confident of the reliability of common sense. It never 
occurred to them to ask what was reality. They might distin- 
guish between an ens reale and an ens rationis. But the ens existed 
somewhere, either in the mind or out of it. Just as they never 
doubted that things were normally what they appeared to be, so they 
never doubted that the things which appeared to exist did exist. 
And that is precisely the attitude whjch we take up now with respect 
to the philosophy of change. We declare that we will not give up 
the use of the verb “to be.” Even M. Bergson cannot get on 
without it. His pages bristle with it. To strike it out of our 
vocabulary is to plunge ourselves into the gloomiest pessimism; 
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because if we cannot say of the things which we see and feel and 
think about that they are, then we cannot be sure of any truth 
whatever. 

But, suggests the Bergsonian philosopher, the use of the verb 
“to be” is but an artificial device for practical purposes. No, we 
reply, that lands us into pure pragmatism, another of the gloomy 
dungeons of the modern Hades. That is belied by the whole 
of human psychology. If I cannot be sure in my own mind that 
a certain statement is true, I cannot act as if it were true. And if, 
whilst not being sure that ideas represent the things they are 
supposed to represent, I go on acting as if they did represent them, 
then my whole life is one huge grimace. 

Bergson was keen enough to note the analogous fallacy in 
Kant. Quite pertinently he said to him: “If we can know abso- 
lutely nothing of the thing in itself, how do we know that there is 
such a thing as a ‘thing-in-itself ?’? So we can thrust the same weapon 
through the armor of Bergson. If we do know the thing in itself, 
how can it be never itself? For if its very essence is in a state of 
flux, always becoming something, then it is never itself. If Berg- 
son’s philosophy is right that the essences of things are ever chang- 
ing, then Kant’s philosophy is right that we know nothing of the 
essences themselves. The two positions stand or fall together. 

So, too, is it with the consequences. Kant fructified into the 
pessimism of Schopenhauer and into the anarchy of Nietzsche. 
Bergson must fructify into a still deeper pessimism and more 
chaotic anarchy, because he promises so much more than Kant 
and fulfills so much less. Kant did make some compensation 
for his critique of pure reason by undoing it with his critique of 
practical reason. Report says that M. Bergson has in preparation 
a book on ethics. It is appalling to contemplate what may be the 
result in conduct if the principles of the philosophy of change are 
rigorously applied. History relates of another Frenchman who, 
a hundred years previously, both anticipated and applied the philos- 
ophy of change to the destiny of nations. When Napoleon wanted 
an excuse for taking Holland, he said the Alps belonged to him; 
but Holland had been washed down from the Alps; therefore 
Holland belonged to him. He confused, with his tongue in his 
cheek, the point of view of the geographer with the point of view 
of the physicist. 

Geography tells us that countries are known according to their 
latitude and longitude on the earth’s surface, whilst molecular 
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physics tells us that particles of mud are known independently of 
their position on the earth’s surface. If some Swiss mud has 
been carried from the source to the mouth of the Rhine, it does 
not follow that the essence of Switzerland has been changed into 
the essence of Holland. Switzerland remains up there and Holland 
down here, the philosophy of change notwithstanding. 

In thus insisting on the value of the static element in nature, 
we would not wish to appear to undervalue the kinetic element. 
Nay, we claim that the kinetic element cannot have its full kinetic 
value unless it is considered in its right relation to the static. 
Bergson made a cardinal mistake in supposing that “being ” and 
“ becoming ” were mutually exclusive. They are not. “Being” 
is a genus of which “ becoming” is a species. Likewise “ going,” 
“ desisting,” “ceasing” are species of the same genus. When a 
thing becomes, it is in a state of becoming. The kinetic and the 
static elements of the process instead of being mutually exclusive 
are mutually complementary. If a thing could not be in a state 
of becoming, it could not become at all. Indeed the very reality 
of the flux depends upon the ultimate reality of the static concept 
that the flux is. 

When the citizen of St. Louis crosses over to East St. Louis he 
sees the mighty Mississippi flowing beneath him. The flux is there. 
When he comes back next day all the water which he saw yesterday 
is gone, and another great volume has taken its place. A change 
has happened. But it is not the Amazon upon which he fixes his 
gaze. Nor is it the mere bed of the Mississippi which has remained. 
It is the Mississippi itself, the flowing continuum, the con- 
tinuous flow of one and the same thing. Either the flux is or it 
is not. If it is not it has no reality. But it has reality. There- 
fore it is. This is our foundation. We will have our wits 
about us. We will turn our faces about and look this way and 
that, but all the time we shall sit tight on the one enduring reality, 
namely, that which is. 

How such a radical confusion of thought could arise as to 
obscure this elementary dictate of common sense, we propose to 
show in our next essay. It is due to the exaggerated subjectivism 
which underestimates the use of the intellect, and is known as 
Bergson’s intuitive method. 





CANADA AND THE COLONIES: A LESSON FOR THE 
“GUARDIANS OF LIBERTY.” 


BY EDWIN RYAN. 


ie: N old proverb has it that “we learn by making mis- 
takes,” and while that may not be a very pleasant 
method, it is at times an extremely practical one, 
me in the case of nations no less than in that of individ- 
uals. For the “ average citizen ” is more likely to be 
oe a an argument presented in this form than by a con- 
sideration of the abstract right and wrong of a question. Show 
him that a particular line of action that he is asked to pursue or 
to approve has been tried by his forefathers, and that they lived 
to regret it, and he will not take long to form his own conclusion. 
There seems to be a need for applying that method just now, for 
we have at the present day in this Republic a group of men who 
have started a revival of that most stupid and most pernicious of 
all blundering policies, bigotry. Under the name of “ Guardians 
of Liberty ” these persons are bidding us hark back to the days 
of Know-nothingism: they are trying to rekindle the ashes of old 
prejudice, while professing to be animated by sentiments of purest 
patriotism. Of course, such men can hardly be expected to learn 
anything from experience—there are none so blind as those who 
will not see—but it may happen that some well-meaning persons 
will be led astray by these “ patriots,’ and it is for the sake of such 
that we would call attention to one instance in our history wherein 
this sort of thing would seem to have been the cause of a serious 
national loss which time has not yet repaired. 

Glance at the map of North America, and notice the way. in 
which it is divided politically. It contains three large nations, 
Canada, the United States, and Mexico. Now, as this last is a 
country not connected with our own in language, race or past 
history, her political separation is natural. But with Canada the 
case is quite otherwise. Its people are largely of the same stock 
as we are, most of them speak the same language, and their laws 
are derived from the same source. And besides, their history is 


closely linked with ours, for in the interval between the termination 
VOL. XCVI.—29. 
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of the “ Seven Years’ War ” and the outbreak of the American War 
of Independence, both they and we were subjects of Great Britain.* 
Moreover, when the colonies revolted they were not without sym- 
pathizers across the Canadian border, and even some troops were 
furnished—and yet there was never any formal union, so that 
while we broke away from England they remained British sub- 
jects, and remain so to this day, the British flag flying over all the 
land as far west as Alaska, and from the Great Lakes to the Arctic 
Ocean. How is this? Is it because the American patriots made 
no effort to enlist their codperation in the struggle? On the con- 
trary, our forefathers realized full well the advantage to be gained 
by inducing their fellow-subjects of King George III. to make com- 
mon cause with them, and they certainly tried hard enough to bring 
it about. The reason why they failed, the reason why Canada held 
aloof, the reason why Canada is to-day a separate. nation, though 
bound to us by many ties of blood and common interests, is mainly 
bigotry. There was a little too much “ Guardian-of-Liberty-ism ” 
in the American colonies, and it is that we must thank for the 
loss of a great opportunity. 

This is the story: When, by the Treaty of Paris in 1763, those 
portions of the American Continent to the north of the Thirteen 
Colonies still remaining to France were ceded to Great Britain, 
the majority of the inhabitants was Catholic. Therefore, one of 
the first problems to present itself was, What shall be done about 
this people’s religion? We know what England was doing about 
religion elsewhere, and it would not have been so very surprising 
had she attempted to introduce into Canada the methods pursued 
within her own shores or in Ireland: the prohibition of Mass, the 
hunting of priests, the forcible establishment of Protestant wor- 
ship. And, as a matter of fact, there was at first some indication 
that such a policy might be adopted, but the attitude of the people 
of Quebec, aided by the disturbances that afterward led to the 
American War, brought about a change. England was too wise 
to allow her Protestantism, however thorough, to blind her to her 
own interest. She was not going to go out of her way to stir up 
trouble in a new colony. “The Province of Quebec is Catholic, 
the Province of Quebec’wishes to remain Catholic, therefore Cath- 
olic shall it be,” argued her rulers. ‘‘ Let us demand of its in- 
habitants nothing more than obedience to the British Crown, and 


*Of course in the case of some portions of Canada British ownership goes 
back further. 
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let us smooth the way by according to their religion the position 
it enjoyed under the Government of Catholic France.” Where- 
upon a bill was introduced into Parliament not only granting the 
Catholic freedom of worship, but even guaranteeing to their clergy 
all those “dues and rights” to which they had been accustomed. 
To be sure, there was opposition in England, both in Parliament 
and outside, but good sense prevailed, and by a vote of fifty-six 
to twenty in the House of Commons the bill was passed. 

Of course the Quebec Catholics were very much pleased by 
this, and it went a long way towards securing their loyalty at a time 
when that meant a great deal. But among their fellow-subjects to 
the south were some who saw the matter in a different light. 
Despite the examples of patriotism given by American Catholics, 
despite the attitude toward the Church of some of the ablest of the 
colonial statesmen, hatred of “ popery”’ was far from dead. But 
whatever bigotry there was would probably have been forgotten 
just then, when union and harmony were so desirable, had there 
not been those who saw fit not only to keep it alive, but actually 
to parade it before the eyes of the world. No sooner did it become 
known that Roman Catholicism in Quebec, instead of being penal- 
ized, had actually received explicit protection from the government 
of England, than there was an outburst of indignation. To be 
sure, there was one point of view from which the Colonies might 
(and did) take exception to the “ Quebec Act,” viz., that it gave 
to Canada the territory now comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of Minnesota, to which some of 
the Colonies laid claim. And had the objectors confined their 
strictures to this point, one could hardly question the justice of 
their complaint. But instead of that some went further, and saw 
in the religious provisions themselves a serious “menace” to Colonial 
interests, and expressed their fears in plain language. 

Thus, a correspondent contributed to the Pennsylvania Packet 
of October 31, 1774, a long letter, in the course of which he de- 
‘clared “ the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, and the Irish Mas- 
sacre were acts of piety compared with the late Popish act of the 
British Parliament,” and that “we may live to see our churches 
converted into mass houses, and our lands plundered of tythes 
for the support of a Popish clergy. The Inquisition may erect her 
standard in Pennsylvania, and the city of Philadelphia may yet 
experience the carnage of St. Bartholomew’s Day.” And an earlier 
correspondent, signing himself “Tribunus,” had given vent to 
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similar sentiments. Now, had this been confined to newspapers no 
great harm might have been done, and it would have been easier 
to explain away later on as the peculiar views of narrow or excit- 
able individuals. But unfortunately it did not stop there. The 
First Continental Congress was then (1774) in session at Phila- 
delphia, and among its members was John Jay, so notorious for his 
bitterness towards the Church. And he had a large part in the 
framing of the “ Address to the People of Great Britain,” which, 
among other grievances, states the following: 


We think the legislature of Great Britain is not authorized.... 
to establish a religion fraught with sanguinary and impious 
tenets...... The Dominion of Canada is to be so extended, 
modelled and governed, as that by being disunited from us, 
detached from our interests, by civil as well as religious preju- 
dices, that by their numbers daily swelling with Catholic emi- 
grants from Europe, and by their devotion to administration, so 
friendly to their religion, they might become formidable to us, 
and, on occasion, be fit instruments in the hands of power, to 
reduce the ancient free Protestant Colonies to the same state 
of slavery with themselves...... nor can we suppress our as- 
tonishment that a British Parliament should ever consent to 
establish in that country a religion that has deluged your island 
in blood, and dispersed impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder, 
and rebellion through every part of the world. 


Further on the fear is expressed that the Colonies will be 
reduced to slavery: 


by the power of Great Britain and the aid of our Roman 
Catholic neighbors. 


This was followed by an Address to the Colonies of similar 
tone: 

An act was passed [sc. in the British Parliament] for changing 
the government of Quebec, by which act the Roman Catholic 
religion, instead of being tolerated, as stipulated by the treaty 
of peace, is established...... The authors of this arbitrary ar- 
rangement flatter themselves that the inhabitants, deprived of 
liberty, and artfully provoked against those of another religion, 
will be proper instruments for assisting in the oppression of 
such as differ from them in modes of government* and faith. 


*This phrase refers to the establishment of French law in Quebec. 
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..+... Lhe people of England will soon have an opportunity of 
declaring their sentiments concerning our cause. In their piety, 
generosity and good sense, we repose high confidence: and can- 
not, upon a review of past events, be persuaded that they, the 
defenders of true religion, and the assertors of the rights of 
mankind, will take part against their affectionate Protestant 
brethren in the Colonies in favor of our open and their own 
secret* enemies; whose intrigues for several years past have 
been wholly exercised in sapping the foundations of civil and 
religious liberty. 


But even this, unpleasant reading though it be for an American, 
is not the sum total of this miserable business. For in the series 
of Resolutions drawn up on September 17th of that year (1774), 
we find the following: 


That the late act of Parliament for establishing the Roman 
Catholic religion and the French laws in that extensive country 
now called Canada is dangerous in an extreme degree to the 
Protestant religion and to the civil rights and liberties of all 
America; and, therefore, as men and Protestant Christians, 
we are indispensably obliged to take all proper measures for 
our security. 





And this “ grievance”’ was repeated in the “ Petition to the 
King ” of October, 1774: 


In the last session of Parliament an act was passed...... for 
peed establishing an absolute government and the Roman 
Catholic religion throughout those vast regions that border on 
the westerly and northerly boundaries of the free Protestant 
English settlements. 


But it was not long before the Colonies came to repent of their 
short-sighted policy in raising the religious question, and making’ 
it one of the principal grounds of objection to British rule. As 
the situation grew more serious, and it gradually became evident 
that war was unavoidable, it dawned on the minds of the patriots 

- that they had made a mistake, since those very Canadians whose 
religion had been such a bugbear might be converted into valuable 
allies, and with that end in view they set to work on an “ Address 


*Italics in the original. 
TSee Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789, vol. i. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office.) 
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to the Inhabitants of Quebec,’ where that terrible religion, so 
“dangerous to....the civil rights and liberties of all America,” 
“ fraught with sanguinary and impious tenets,” that had “ deluged 
(England) in blood and dispersed impiety, bigotry and persecution, 
murder and rebellion, through every part of the world” was men- 
tioned only to be promptly dismissed as constituting no bar to a 
union. The contrast is so amazing that if, instead of possessing 
the documents themselves, we had to rely on the testimony of others 
as to their contents, we might suspect some error. But here are 
the very words: 


We are too well acquainted with the liberality of sentiment 
distinguishing your nation, to imagine that difference of re- 
ligion will prejudice you against a hearty amity with us. You 
know that the transcendent nature of freedom elevates those 
who unite in her cause, above all such low-minded infirmities ( !) 
The Swiss Cantons furnish a memorable proof of this truth. 
Their union is composed of Catholic and Protestant states, 
living in the utmost concord and peace with one another, and 
thereby enabled ever since they vindicated their freedom to defy 
and defeat every tyrant that has invaded them.* 


But the results of this appeal would seem not to have come up 

/to expectations, and so another and stronger effort was made. In 
} February, 1776, a commission, consisting of Benjamin Franklin, 
Samuel Chase, Charles Carroll, and the Reverend John Carroll was 
appointed to repair to Canada for the purpose of securing the 
adherence of that country to the cause of independence.t After 
a long and far from comfortable journey, the commission arrived 
at Montreal, where at first there was some show of friendship. 
But their hopes were soon shattered. The people of Quebec could 
not see any very clear reason for renouncing their allegiance. The 
British Government not only respected their civic rights, but—a 
thing they seem to have considered vastly more important—secured 
to them their religious rights as well, whereas the revolting Colonies 
had said some pretty hard things about that same religion, and 
were at that very time adopting constitutions whose religious pro- 
visions compared very unfavorably with those England had made. 
Consequently, when the enthusiasm had subsided, and they put 


*Reported in the Pennsylvania Packet, November 14, 1774. 

tThroughout the negotiations the Rev. Mr. Carroll confined his endeavors 
to securing the neutrality of the Canadians, as he deemed the promotion of an 
active military alliance incompatible with his priestly character. 
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together the reference made to Catholicism in the “ Address to the 
Inhabitants of Quebec ” and those in the “ Address to the People 
of Great Britain,” they very naturally refused the invitation, call- 
ing Congress “ perfidious and double-faced,” and praying God’s 
blessing on the English King and his government. In other words, 
the mission of Congress to Canada resulted principally in stirring 
up sentiments of loyalty to Great Britain! It was useless for the 
Americans to point to evidences of respect and esteem for Cathol- 
icism among the inhabitants of the revolting Colonies. One Jay 
can drown out a dozen Washingtons, and the sting of past insult 
had penetrated too deep to be removed by compliments and prom- 
ises. The most that was effected was the obtaining of aid from 
some individual Canadians, whose dislike of England was strong 
enough to triumph over those considerations, and the securing of 
the neutrality of others, but Canada, as a whole, held aloof, the 
scheme fell through, the commission returned disappointed and 
almost empty-handed, and American bigots were taught a lesson. 

And now, with this narrative in mind, let us ask ourselves a 
question: Suppose that the case was the other way, 1. e¢., that the 
bigotry had been on the side of England, and the tolerance and 
common sense on the side of America, can there be any reasonable 
doubt as to what the attitude of Catholic Canada would have been? 
Or suppose that the revolting colonies had shown even as much 
breadth of view—were it but from purely political motives—as the 
mother country showed, is it not likely that the reception accorded 
their envoys would have been more cordial, and perhaps even led 
to some sort of alliance? But, at any rate, whatever might have 
happened, we know what did happen. And if to-day the English- 
speaking peoples of this continent (north of Mexico) form two 
nations instead of one, the situation is due to the existence among 
our forefathers of exactly that spirit which the “Guardians of 
Liberty ” are trying to resuscitate to-day. We played with that 
fire once, and got badly burned: shall we light it again? 











WHILE JANE ANNE WAS AWAY. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Qa | «was a long time ago since Angela Ferguson, the 
mother of the children at Fir Tree Hall, had left 
them: an endless age it seemed to Betty and Fan 
and Peter and little Pat—though it could not have 
2 been so long ago as grown-up people count time, 
since Pat was only six years old, and she died when Pat was born. 

Poor sweet woman! ‘The peasants round about Fir Tree Hall, 
which was in a lonesome Ulster glen among the mountains, shook 
their heads when they thought about her, and said sorrowfully that 
she could not be happy in the place where she was gone to if she had 
any idea of the desolation and ruin she had left behind. For 
Richard Ferguson had taken to drinking after his wife’s death, 
had remained drunk, with a few intervals of miserable conscious- 
ness, during the three years he lived after her: and ought to 
have died, said many a one, before he married Jane Anne Cleaver, 
a down Northern peasant and a Presbyterian, though she never 
troubled church nor chapel; she had been one of his own servants. 

The other servants vacated after the marriage. They were 
not going to sit down under Jane Anne for a mistress, not 
they. They all knew how she had got the poor master to marry 
her—by bringing him drink for his destruction, and then carry- 
ing him off and keeping him fuddled till the Registrar at Quay- 
side had tied the knot. Sure, said the people, wouldn’t he be 
punished for all his sins if he could only know the unhappiness 
of the poor children he had left behind him—for he was a fond 
father as well as a fond husband, and it never would have happened 
only for the drink. 

Fir Tree Hall was a big rambling house, which would have 
required a whole staff of servants to keep it in order. It had 
been decaying, growing steadily shabbier year by year, but till 
Richard Ferguson’s second marriage it had kept its shabby dignity 
and its troops of ragged retainers and pensioners of one kind or 
another. Jane Anne had thought to do a great thing for herself 
when she married the master. She had not done so well after 
all. The place was heavily encumbered. There was very little 
money, and there were the four children. Jane Anne in the early 
days of her promotion had given herself airs, and made enemies of 
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her own class. She had sent the pensioners paddling. Now, in her 
widowhood, she was left alone. The gardens were overgrown, 
the stable yard empty, the house going to rack and ruin, and Jane 
Anne’s temper was as bad as it was possible to imagine, especially 
after she had gone over to Quayside by train and came back red in 
the face, and with a dull glare in her eyes, which the children had 
learned to dread. 

. It seemed nobody’s business to see how Richard Ferguson’s 
children were dealt with. Fir Tree Hall is in a beautiful but 
rather desolate and poverty stricken country, with very few gentry, 
and tucked away at the back of God Speed, as the people said, and 
the drive up to the house extends a full mile from the entrance 
gates. Jane Anne had been very rude to the one or two good 
people who had called. No one suspected that she was unkind to 
the children. And, after all, who was going to take charge of 
four helpless children? Richard Ferguson did not seem to have 
a relative left in the world. His friends were dead or alienated 
by his second marriage. When he had spoken just before his death, 
his hand wet with the sweat of death on Peter’s shoulder, he had 
said: “ Write—Aunt Lucy—412—” His voice had died off. 
He had never finished the sentence. 

Jane Anne through everything retained her grim Northern 
preference for cleanliness about her, although not of her person. 
The greater part of the big house might go to rack and ruin. The 
part in which she lived must be clean. She closed up the big hand- 
some rooms upstairs. They suffered less shut up than open. She 
preferred to live in the kitchen, and since she had grown lazy of late, 
and was tending to stoutness, the kitchen premises had to be kept 
clean by someone else than she. There was no one to do the 
scrubbing and the hearth-stoning, the whitening and polishing but 
the children, with Jane Anne’s eyes and tongue over them. There 
seemed miles of these kitchen premises to the children, to say nothing 
of the stone staircases. The children spent most of their lives 
washing and scrubbing, that is to say Betty and Peter did, for the 
others were too little to be of much use. Betty and Peter rose 
in the dark of the winter mornings, dragging themselves 
from their heavy sleep. The fire had to be made, the 
kitchen tiles scrubbed over, everything clean and_ shining, 
and the breakfast ready before Jane Anne came down 
in her untidy dressing-gown. Whatever there was good in the way 
of food she had. The children had what Jane Anne might have 
flung to a dog, if she had kept anything so useless. Angela Fer- 
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guson’s children should have been tall, handsome, well-formed, 
but they were half-starved and on the way to be stunted, and 
Betty and Peter were cruelly overworked, had not enough sleep, 
and lay cold at night, besides were ill-clad by day. All four chil- 
dren were cowed. Even Pat, who was naturally merry, had almost 
forgotten how to laugh, except when he played with the little 
Christ Child on the wall—the picture of the Baby, framed in 
holly, which Angela Ferguson had hung up for the children to 
say their prayers before in the old days: Jane Anne had torn down 
the other religious emblems. Perhaps it had not occurred to her 
that this was anything but an ordinary Christmas Child, so it had 
escaped. 

Hitherto the children had not brought Jane Anne’s direct 
wrath upon them. They were too thoroughly cowed for that: 
but one January morning little Pat, sitting at the table in the 
kitchen peeling potatoes with his little chilly fingers, was suddenly 
taken sick. And, seeing what his last meal had been composed of, 
it was no wonder. 

Jane Anne pounced on him, carried him struggling into the 
back yard, and turned the pump water upon him, all the time shaking 
and objurgating the terrified child till he was almost out of his 
wits. 

She had half-drowned him before Betty appeared on the scene. 
Betty had been scrubbing a bedroom at the top of the house, and 
had not known what was happening till Pat’s cries reached her. 

She hurled herself upon her stepmother like a little fury, 
using what means of attack nature had given her—her nails and 
her feet—she was wearing hob-nailed boots that it would have 
broken her mother’s heart to see. Unexpectedly Jane Anne fell 
back before the onslaught. The boots had done great execution 
on her shins. Betty rejoiced at the queer look of fear that came 
into the woman’s yellow face. Of course, she would have to 
suffer for it later: they would all have to suffer for it—but the 
gratified hatred in the little heart was sweet for the moment. Poor 
Betty, who was by nature the gentlest of children! She had almost 
forgotten the prayers her mother had taught her in the heavenly 
time while that mother was still with them! 

She had snatched Pat from the amazed Jane Anne before the 
lady could recover herself, and carried him upstairs. She had torn 
off his wet clothes and put him into bed. Her cheeks were flaming 
and her eyes shining. Presently she would break down into floods 
of tears, but not yet. 
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When she had got Pat into bed she looked about her. He 
must have something over him besides the wretched thin single 
blanket, which Jane Anne allowed, if he was to be made warm and 
recover his half-drowning on this cold January day. She got 
her own blanket: she and Fan slept together, as did Peter and Pat, 
to save bed clothing. It was no good: the stuff was worn through. 

Ah, she had an idea. She walked straight into Jane Anne’s 
room. Jane Anne might live in the kitchen, but she had one of 
the best bedrooms in the house. There was a big gilt bed, with 
curtains of scarlet damask. Jane Anne’s cupidity would have been 
excited if she could have known what the bed was worth. It was 
heaped with fleecy blankets. Betty made two or three journeys 
before she was satisfied, and small Pat was ceasing to shiver under 
a mountain of blankets. While she was panting after her exer- 
tions, Peter and Fan came stealing into the room. They always 
crept about when Jane Anne was in the house, like a dog that is 
afraid of a blow. 

“Oh, Bet, what have you done?” Fan asked in a whisper. 

“One of these days,” said Peter in a thick voice, “I shall 
take a knife and kill her. She’ll want to do dreadful things to 
you. But I won't let her. I shall kill her first. I’m a gentleman, 
and a gentleman always defends ladies. I will not let her touch 
my sister.” 

Poor Peter, in dirty corduroy trousers, worn to holes at the 
knees where he knelt to scrub the stones, in an old coat of his 
father’s, with hob-nailed boots which carried a smell of the fowl- 
run he had just been cleaning about them, was a very deplorable 
looking gentleman. But Betty ran to him and took his head into 
her arms. Peter looked terribly thin. His color was unwholesome. 
His eyes were sunken, and there were hollows behind his ears. 
Feeling his sharp shoulder blades under her arms the little sister 
looked up at the Christ Child with a sudden terror. She 
might have burst into tears if she had not heard Jane Anne’s 
voice at that moment. 

Jane Anne was calling her from the top of the kitchen stairs, 
and her voice had a snarl in it. Betty closed the bedroom door 
and walked down quietly. Despite her rags and her miserable 
appearance she looked what she was, as she walked with her head 
uplifted, the child of gentle folk. 

“ What do you want with me?” she asked of the virago, who 
stood hiding something behind her back. 

The woman blenched oddly. Then out came the stick, a stout 
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blackthorn, which was capable of rendering Betty’s little delicate 
half-formed bones to pulp. She seized the child. Peter was upon 
her in a moment, and dashed her against the wall. The woman 
was oddly limp in his slight hold. Like most bullies she was a 
coward, and the children’s unresisting helplessness had whetted 
her appetite for cruelty. 

“Tf you touch my sister I will kill you,” said Peter. 

Jane Anne pushed him back after that pause of stupefaction, 
and stood looking at him malevolently, holding the door of the 
kitchen staircase half-open, so that she could shut it between her 
and Peter in case of sudden attack. 

“ You'll go to a reformatory school,” she said. “ That’s the 
only place for you, you young murderer. As for you, Miss, you 
may beg the country or go to the poorhouse. I am going to be 
married again. It’s time I had someone to defend me. Out the 
two o’ ye go this night. I’ll thrash the devil out of the others 
before they’re on the road after ye.” 

Saying which she shut the kitchen-staircase door, bolted it 
on the inside, and clattered down the stairs. 

For a few minutes Peter and Betty stared at each other. 
Then Betty burst into sobbing. Peter went and put an arm about 
her, and tried to console her. They sat down on the stairs side 
by side, holding each other’s hands forlornly. While they sat 
there they heard a welcome sound, the sound of the old pony’s 
feet on the gravel. Jane Anne was going over to Quayside. She 
would be absent for the day. 

There was a staircase window from which they could see, and 
they were in time to see Jane Anne depart, whacking with a big 
stick the old pony which had belonged to the children’s mother, 
and had been put out on the grass for the rest of his days in 
Richard Ferguson’s lifetime. 

“Do you suppose she’s gone for the police for me?” Peter 
whispered in a sudden terror. “ She said the reformatory.” 

Betty was not at all sure, but she protested loudly against 
the possibility of such a thing, and Peter was satisfied, or in 
part satisfied. Anyhow Jane Anne was gone out for the day, and 
that was enough for immediate happiness. 

“She said she was going to be married,” said Betty. “It 
must be that red-faced man you disliked so much, Peter, who 
came to see her one day and gave you his horse to hold. She 
said he was a gentleman who kept a public house in Quayside.” 

“Tf he was to come here,” said Peter, “I’d as soon be out 
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of it—if it was to be a reformatory school. If only you were 
all right, Betty, and the others, I shouldn’t mind if I was dead.” 

“ Oh, don’t, Peter, darling. I couldn’t live without you,” said 
Betty; and then remembering she had had no breakfast, “do let 
us get something to eat.” All this had happened before nine o’clock 
in the morning. “ She may have left us a pinch of tea and some 
bread, and we’ll make toast, and milk the goat, and have a feast. 
Isn’t it lovely that she has gone off for the day! If only she hadn’t 
poor old Puck to ill-treat!” 

“T believe papa meant me to write to Aunt Lucy,” said Peter. 
“He looked so unhappy while he tried to remember: and then 
he fell asleep. Let us go and look at Aunt Lucy’s picture. I can 
open a shutter so we can see. If she would only come I am sure 
she would not let her ill-treat us, nor poor old Puck either.” 

They went into the shrouded drawing-room, where all the fur- 
niture, wrapped up in sheets, stood in a ghostly gloom. With 
a great effort they got down the big bar of the shutters and let 
the light in. On either side of the fireplace hung two water-color 
portraits: one of the children’s mother, the other of her sister, 
Aunt Lucy. 

The children knew nothing at all of Aunt Lucy, and only 
Betty, who was eleven, had a hazy memory of a beautiful, loving 
young mother who used to teach her her prayers and talk about a 
Mother in heaven, and kiss her as she brushed out her long hair. 
Both faces were of a delicate oval. They had the ringlets, the 
softly smiling lips, the swan-necks of the Books of Beauty period. 
The brown eyes of the two sisters looked at the children with what 
seemed a pitying tenderness. Only there was a difference. Aunt 
Lucy’s nose turned up a little: she smiled roguishly. There was 
something more wilful in her expression than in her sister’s, which 
was somewhat sad, as though she had foreseen all the sad things 
that were going to happen. 

“T remember now,” said Betty, “ Aunt Lucy married someorie 
papa did not approve of. Mamma liked him, but papa thought 
she let herself down. They went to America. I must have heard 
someone talking about it.” 

Again she was aware of the pangs of hunger. 

“Close the shutters, Peter,” she said, “and let us go. I’m 
so hungry. No one has had any breakfast. How quiet the chil- 
dren are!” 

It was quite a considerable time before they could open the 
hall door, which was bolted and barred. The door at the head of 
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the kitchen stairs was locked, so there was no getting down that 
way. They ran round the house to the kitchen door. That too 
was locked and the key gone. The windows had been hasped inside. 
Jane Anne had said to herself, with a wicked smile, as she drove off, 
that there wouldn’t be much fight in the children by the time she 
returned. 

Peter and Betty looked at each other in dismay. The worst 
of it would be when Pat began to-demand his food. Pat was too 
young to be put off long with excuses, and even Jane Anne had 
‘had to feed him after a fashion, because he cried so much if he 
wasn’t fed. 

They must find something, and milk the goat, and perhaps 
there might be an egg during the day. While they were discussing 
ways and means Fan joined them. 

“T saw her go off,” said Fan. “ Pat’s awake and saying such 
silly things. He says the little Child, the one we say our 
prayers to, came down off the wall and spoke to him, and told him 
that we’re going to have such splendid times. He’s such a silly 
child. He won’t believe he only dreamt it. Oh, Betty, do you 
think he didn’t dream it?” 

Betty had hopes, but she was not sure. The poor children 
had very hazy ideas about religion, though Betty tried to remember 
the Our Father, and Hail Mary, and to make the children say 
them after her every night. No one had troubled about their 
prayers after their mother died, and since Jane Anne came to rule 
their praying had to be done by stealth. But the children knew 
that the picture of the Christ Child, which hung by Pat’s cot, of 
which he had made a playfellow during his babyhood, represented 
Someone who was in heaven who had a lovely Mother, and she and 
her Son were dreadfully sorry for unhappy children, and could do 
anything they would for them. 

“IT wish He and She would send Aunt Lucy,” said Betty, “and 
take away Jane Anne.” 

“ Oh, and Betty,” said Fan, “ hadn’t you better put back Jane 
Anne’s blankets. She’ll beat you if she finds out, and I can’t 
bear that. Pat is lovely and warm now, and so am I, for I lay 
down beside him, and I’m sure the picture never stirred on the wall, 
only Pat will keep talking about the Child and the lovely Lady who 
was so kind. 

Pat apparently was none the worse for his immersion. He 
was lying still, talking to the picture on the wall when Betty went 
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upstairs, and he was quite, quite sure that the Child and His 
Mother had promised them all something very good. 

“Tt seems very likely,” said poor Betty rather hopelessly. 
She was afraid to tell Pat that there was nothing to eat. But she 
suggested his staying in bed and Fan with him. They could play 
a game. There were still games in the old nursery cupboard, and 
books and toys, relics of the old lovely time when they had had 
mamma. They would keep warm, and they would be less likely 
to be hungry, as the game would distract them. 

The goat’s milk was divided into four portions. The small 
children had one each, and Betty contrived that Peter should have 
what remained. She was still feeling scared over the thinness 
of Peter’s shoulder blades. And his poor knees were sore where 
they looked through his corduroys. Perhaps she could mend them. 
There was that work-table of mother’s; if she could only find a 
needle in it not rusted. Betty’s ideas of mending were very rudi- 
mentary, but she thought she could manage to put something be- 
tween Peter’s poor knees and the stones he had to scrub. 

Peter went out and collected a few pieces of coal and scraps 
of wood. They found matches and kindling wood in Jane Anne’s 
bedroom, where there was a roaring fire every night; and they made 
a fire in Pat’s bedroom, but it smoked because the chimney was 
cold and refused to be anything but the ghost of a fire. 

Perhaps Betty was too faint from want of food to feel keenly. 
She sat mending Peter’s trousers, while he was wrapped up luxur- 
iously in one of Jane Anne’s woolly blankets listening dreamily 
to Pat. Pat was a child of imagination, and he pictured things 
which Betty wondered he had ever heard of, while the hours passed 
in a dream, and the dusk gathered down upon the house. She had 
a swimming in her head and a trembling in her limbs. She could 
hardly see to finish the cobbling of Peter’s corduroys; and she felt 
oddly faint after Peter had retired into a corner to put them on. 

Suddenly there was the sound of wheels, of horses’ feet. — 
Jane Anne had returned. Pat forgot his happy dream, and began 
to whimper. Fan dived down under the bed clothes. Peter and 
Betty stared at each other; and Betty had a memory of the refor- 
matory for Peter, and of how she was to be turned out to beg, 
leaving the little ones to be bullied by Jane Anne. 

While they looked at each other, there was a tremendous 
rat-tat at the hall door. Not Jane Anne. Jane Anne would never 
have dreamt of knocking at the hall door. Was it the police? 
The thought terrified the two elder children. The little ones had 
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fallen silent. They thought nothing but that Jane Anne the tyrant 
had come back. A hope that it might be a message from the 
Christ Child awoke and died in Pat’s little frightened heart. 

Rat-tat-tat! You’d think the door would come down. Peter 
started up, flinging back the mane of fair hair, which would have 
been beautiful if it had been cared for. There was a look of 
resolution on the poor thin face. 

“TI am going to open the door, Bet,” he said, “even if it 
is the police.” 

He started off down the stairs, Betty following him. It was 
easy enough to open the door, for the bolts and chains had not been 
put back, but a storm had sprung up, and the door came open with 
a great bang as soon as they had shot back the lock. 

There was a carriage out in the dark, on the neglected gravel- 
sweep. The children hardly noticed it because of the little lady in 
furs who stepped into the hall, a big, rosy man following her. 

“Oh, dear,” said the lady in a heart-broken voice, “ this 
cannot be my little Peter. And Betty—is it Betty? Oh, if I had 
only known. Why, John, it is worse than the people said. Oh, 
my darlings, my poor darlings! ” 

The lady seemed to be terribly agitated by the sight of them, and 
the gentleman was looking at them oddly too! Betty had a wild 
idea that perhaps it was mamma, the voice was like mamma’s, only 
the people did not come back from the dead. A rainy streak of 
sunshine came, in the Irish way, from the depths of the storm- 
cloud and shone full in the lady’s face—and Betty knew. 

“Oh, you are Aunt Lucy!” she cried. “ The Christ Child 
has sent you. We have been so happy.” 

“T am Aunt Lucy, my darling. Oh, I wish I had known. 
Did you ever see anything like it, John?” to the gentleman. “ That 
wretch has almost killed them. My dear sister’s beautiful children.” 

“T should just carry them right off, my dear,” said the gentle- 
man very decisively, “and let the creature fight it out afterwards, 
if she wants to. It won't be long till we get some flesh on their 
bones. They want a wash and brush up and some feeding as badly 
as any children I ever hope to see. Now, my dear, you will have 
your desire. Four children all at once to take care of.” 

There was a shocked sound in his voice as he spoke, though 
he pretended to speak lightly. 

“They want some mothering, the poor lambs,” said the lady 
with an arm round Betty and one round Peter. ‘“‘ But where are 
the others, my pet? There are two more, aren’t there?” 
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At this moment Betty suddenly slid, and would have fallen 
in a limp heap if her aunt’s arm had not held her up. 

The next thing that Betty knew was that she was just coming 
to, and that she was in a carriage with somebody’s arms steadying 
her, so that her head should not roll about. She was wrapped in 
one of Jane Anne’s big fleecy blankets, which had been mamma’s. 
On the other seat of the carriage sat the rosy-cheeked gentle- 
man, with Pat on his knee, and Peter and Fan each side 
of him. The last light from the sky was on the children’s faces, 
and they were looking bewildered and yet very happy. 

“ Oh, my darling, you gave us such a fright,” said Aunt Lucy. 
“ We were taking you as fast as we could toa doctor. How do you 
feel now?” 

“ Oh, please,” Betty answered, the children still kept the pretty 
manners their mother had taught them, in spite of everything, 
“it was only joy, Aunt Lucy, and—hunger. I’ve had nothing to 
eat to-day. Jane Anne locked up everything, and there was only 
a little goat’s milk for the others.” 

“And you went without, you poor precious lamb!” 

Betty felt as though she must have died and wakened up in 
heaven to hear such words spoken to her, in such a lovely voice, 
just like mother’s. The happy tears flooded her eyes as she lay 
back against her aunt’s shoulder. 

“Uncle John,” said Fan—how quickly the children had learnt 
it—“ please could you take Puck, too? Jane Anne twacked Puck 
most fearfully.” 

“She means mother’s old pony,” said Betty, opening her eyes. 
“ Jane Anne is very cruel to poor Puck.” 

“Never mind, my pets,’ Aunt Lucy said soothingly. “I 
daresay we shall be able to buy back Puck. That woman must 
not have him to be cruel to. Don’t think of her any more. You 
are free from her forever. You are ours for the future, and 
your Uncle John and I have no little children of our own, and are 
so glad to have four dear children to be our own and to take 
care of.” 

“Yes, and perhaps we may buy Fir Tree Hall back,” said 
Uncle John. “Your Aunt Lucy and I want to live at home in 
Ireland. It is a beautiful old place, if it was only put in order.” 

“Oh, do! oh, do!” cried Peter and Betty together, rejoicing 
that Fir Tree Hall, which was as something that lived, was not to 


be left out of the promised happiness. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
BY ADRIAN FEVEREL. 


III. 
THE CULT OF THE UNSCIENTIFIC. 


i the average man, the most interesting phase of 
ics Christian Science is Mrs. Eddy’s method of healing 
disease. In the popular mind Eddyism is always 
identified with a number of people who do not believe 
in sickness. It is this aspect of Christian Science 
which we propose to examine in this paper, in order to appreciate 
properly how dangerous such teaching is, particularly when fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion. We cannot ignore the progress 
of Christian Science in recent years; a skillful propaganda is being 
carried on by its lecturers, and the press gives the movement a deal 
of free advertising. It is owing primarily to this doctrine, this 
belief that disease can be eradicated without medical or surgical 
science, that its increase in membership has been so rapid. Without 
this distinguishing tenet Christian Science as a religion would have 
been very short-lived, indeed. 

Therefore, if we are to examine Eddyism as The Cult of the 
Unscientific, we must understand just what “ scientists” really 
believe regarding disease, and the means of curing it. Their belief 
stated in a few words is this: there is no disease.* The seeming 
reality of it, like the seeming reality of sin, is but an illusion of 
“mortal mind.”; Destroy this illusion, this belief, and the disease 
will vanish into the nothingness from whence it came.t¢ If to this 
theory, we object, on the ground that disease entails suffering, 
and that one is acutely conscious of this suffering, the “ scientist ” 
will answer; suffering too is but an illusion; the body which seems 
to suffer is not real, the corporeal body has no real being. It, 
like all other mortal things, is only a belief of “ mortal mind.’’§ 
The evidence of the corporeal senses is, therefore, a false evidence, 
since it implies that there is life and intelligence in matter.|| In 


*Science and Health, pp. 108, 176, 188, 393, 395, 482. tIbid., pp. 391, 475. 
tbid., pp. 365, 395, 480. §Ibid., pp. 397, 477. lZbid., pp. 396, 590. 
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reality, there is no life, truth, intelligence in matter. All is In- 
finite Mind.* One has but to understand this fully, and the body 
will utter no complaints.+ Such, briefly, is the doctrine of disease 
and the means of curing it which Christian Science teaches. 

When we remember that Christian Scientists identify God and 
man, it is not difficult to understand why they hold such peculiar 
theories. God being all good, disease can be no part of Him.f 
Man being God’s reflection, must be like God—all good, hence 
disease can be no part of him.§ 

These are, briefly considered, the basic ideas which underlie 
the teachings of Eddyism on disease and its method of healing. 
As theories these doctrines might be mildly interesting for those 
who are seldom seriously sick, but carried out practically they 
become dangerous in the extreme. 

To any objections which may be urged against this mental 
method of healing sickness, the “ scientist” will insist, ““ We are 
successful ; we do heal the sick; come to our meetings and hear them 
testify.”’|| But he forgets that at the testimonial meetings only 
the successes are heard, the failures are not spoken of. He forgets, 
too, that science has also its successes. Medicine and surgery have 
accomplished more marvelous cures than any wrought or even 
claimed to have been wrought in Eddyism. These cures, the cures 
of Materia Medica, the Eddyite does not consider as cures at all. 
According to the inspired textbook of the sect, the man cured in 
“science” is really cured, the man cured in surgery, or through 
drugs and medicine, has only substituted a worse belief for the 
former belief in sickness.f] Again, medical science readily admits 
that it often fails; in Mrs. Eddy’s “ science ” there can be no such 
thing as failure, although the patient may expire whose life with 
proper medical attention might have been prolonged.** We see 
here how Mrs. Eddy’s theories break down under severe analysis, 
and how inconsistent they really are. But shallow minds fail to 
comprehend this, and regard her absurdities seriously, not discern- 
ing to what they tend when carried to their ultimate conclusion. 
In theory they are perhaps mildly amusing, but in practice they are 
positively dangerous. 

The “ scientist,” however, is insistent that Eddyism is superior 


*Science and Health, p. 468. tIbid., p. 14. 
t[bid., pp. 467, 469, 477. §Ibid., p. 475. 
See “ Fruitage,” the cighteenth chapter of Science and Health. 
{Science and Health, pp. 155, 344, 401, 408. 

**Ibid., pp. 427, 428. 
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to medical and surgical science in the treatment of disease, and cites 
the cures once more in proof of his contention. Here, he urges, 
is the present proof, that we heal as Jesus healed centuries ago.* 
The cures of Our Blessed Lord, however, were authenticated and 
witnessed by many; the cures of “ science ” are seldom, if ever, au- 
thenticated, and when they are, we find them of such harmless 
diseases that they are practically worthless as proofs of the efficacy 
of Eddyism in curing disease. It was once humorously observed 
that Christian Science was an excellent thing for anything one did 
not have, and it would be hard to find a saying that so completely 
sums up its remedial benefits. The testimonials, too, are a proof 
of the humorist’s witticism, for the bulk of them chronicle relief 
from nervous troubles, and are mostly indited by women. True, 
claims are very frequently made of marvelous recoveries; cases 
are cited that had been given up by specialists, but the specialists 
are never named, and when the diseases are scientifically examined 
it is generally found that the complaint was of a more or less trivial 
nature. 

How do Christian Scientists cure sickness? Their textbook 
asserts that they heal sickness through prayer.; Yet we must not 
misconstrue the meaning of that beautiful word in this connection. 
“ Scientists ”’ do not implore God to have mercy upon them and 
heal their sickness. The prayer of the “ scientist” is by no means 
one of supplication, but rather one of affirmation.t Are you 
sick? In the quiet of your room plead the allness of God, and 
deny the existence of matter.§ Understand “that life is purely 
spiritual, neither in nor of matter, and the body will utter no com- 
-plaints.’’||_ “ The prayer that heals the sick is an absolute under- 
standing of God.” And this understanding is the only proper 
method of curing any of the ills that flesh is heir to. No one, 
Mrs. Eddy plainly intimates, is ever benefited by drugs or the 
doctor ;** to heal, or rather to say that a drug can heal any form of 
sickness, is merely to say that one form of error has taken the place 
of another.j+ Properly to heal disease, we must understand that 
disease is nothing, and that God is all and man His reflection. 
Then and only then will our ills depart.tt¢ 

Lest her readers deem these theories impracticable “ the dis- 
coverer and founder” of Christian Science relates some of her 


*Science and Health, p. 123. tIbid., pp. 1, 12, 16. 
tIbid., pp. 2, 5, 7, 10, etc. §Ibid., p. 15. \Tbid., p. 14. 
{lbid., p. 1. **Tbid., pp. 169, 483 


tilbid., pp. ror, 483. ttlbid., pp. 288, 337, 342. 
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marvelous cures. If we could believe these marvelous happenings 
which Mrs. Eddy chronicles, or if she could substantiate them, we 
might be moved to consider her ideas seriously. But when her 
statements are tested scientifically and her assertions examined, we 
find grave reasons for doubting the veracity of them. An instance 
of this was afforded in some correspondence that appeared in the 
New York Sun in 1898. Her system of healing was being attacked 
by some writers in the correspondence columns of that paper, and 
Mrs. Eddy wrote a lengthy rejoinder. Her letter was filled with 
fullsome praise of herself and many extravagant statements re- 
garding her cures. Among other things, she asserted that she had 
healed tuberculosis in its last stages, when the lungs had been 
practically destroyed; and a malignant cancer, which had eaten 
the flesh away so that the jugular vein was exposed, yielded to her 
treatment at one sitting. Yet she never took any patients when 
her religion began to be solidly established, and perhaps some critic 
wondered why, and wrote the question that Mrs. Eddy answered 
so vigorously in Miscellaneous Writings, “Has Mrs. Eddy lost 
her power to heal?” To which she replied, “ Has the sun for- 
gotten to shine, or the planets to revolve around it?”* Yet when 
a doctor of Cincinnati challenged her to make good her assertions, 
she remained mute.} 

These theories of hers would not be at all dangerous were her 
disciples allowed the exercise of common sense and proper hygienic 
precautions in treating serious and contagious diseases, but Mrs. 
Eddy condemns in the strongest terms the slightest concession to 
matter. Her followers must under no circumstances resort to 
drugs in the treatment of disease. The doctor may be called only 
when the law would be violated, and in such cases he must not pre- 
scribe. In rare cases a surgeon may be called to administer a 
hypodermic injection of morphia, but nothing further than that 
is allowed in “ orthodox” Christian Science.§ 

If these theories were really successful they would be ad- 
mirable in many ways. The doctor’s bill has always been a deal of 
. a nuisance, and if Mrs. Eddy could supply in her “ laborious pub- 
lications ” a satisfactory substitute for the family physician, the 
world would be profoundly grateful. She asserts that “a thorough 
perusal of the author’s publication cures sickness:”|| “ Every Man 


*Miscellaneous Writings, p. 54. 

tSee New York Sun, December 16, 1898; January 1, 1899. 
tScience and Health, p. 389. 

SIbid., pp. 443, 456, 464. \lTbid., p. 446. 
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His Own Doctor” would really be a much more appropriate title 
for the “ precious volume ” than Science and Health. Yet her fol- 
lowers do not seem to be able to put her teachings into practice. 
It is only the occasional “ scientist” that does not regularly con- 
sult a practitioner. Indeed, even practitioners often have “ claims ” 
to handle which they cannot meet themselves, and which often 
force them to seek “help” from older and more experienced 
practitioners. So the man whose wife was sickly and whose 
doctor’s bills were large, need not rejoice unduly when his wife 
informs him that she is going to “ try Christian Science.” For the 
bills will come in just the same, though payable now to Somebody 
C. S. or C. S. B., instead of Somebody M. D., as formerly. 

Still this teaching of Eddyism would not be regarded as dan- 
gerous were it not for its narrowness and its failure to meet con- 
ditions. It has done one good thing, perhaps, though it may be a 
question whether it is directly responsible. Indirectly, certainly, 
it has forced the attention of scientists to the really scientific ex- 
amination of the influence which the mind can exercise over the 
body. Mental therapeutics is now an established branch of scien- 
tific study, and through its means nervous diseases are more readily 
cured and are more agreeably treated than formerly. We are not, 
however, concerned with studying the progress made in recent vears 
in the treatment of nervous diseases through mental suggestion. 
Rather, we are concerned in examining an ignorant and unscien- 
tific application of principles essentially scientific. In a limited 
way we know that the mind can exert a favorable influence over 
the body. “ Faith in your doctor is half the battle,” has become, 
to say no more, a trite saying. Yet to argue that because the 
mind can influence the body to the extent of health in some minor 
nervous troubles, it can therefore cure broken limbs and malignant 
cancers, is reasoning of a most puerile kind. The “ scientist ”’ 
answers that the human mind does not enter his method of treat- 
ment; none the less in this he errs, since the human mind is the only 
mind we are cognizant of. For the “ scientist’ to argue that the 
human mind is non-existent is folly of the sheerest sort, a proposi- 
tion and a theory which he cannot prove. In this we see the dan- 
ger of this extremely narrow system, namely, its claim that all 
disease is subject to it. 

Everyone who follows the progress of science knows that 
to-day, thanks to modern methods in handling certain diseases, the 
rate of mortality is considerably decreased. We all know, too, 
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that certain diseases are contagious, and that the germs which carry 
them are easily dispersed by persons entering the sick room of a per- 
son afflicted with them; further we know such germs are highly 
infectious. Scientific treatment of these contagious diseases has 
reduced the number of their victims greatly, and in this work hy- 
giene has been a most potent factor. 

Now Mrs. Eddy denies entirely that any disease can be con- 
tagious,* and, further, she proudly asserts that hygiene has no 
part or place in her system of mental healing.+ Scientists tell 
us that the rate of infant mortality is considerably lessened by 
proper hygienic conditions in the nursery. Daily baths for babies 
are now considered a great help in keeping an infant healthy. Mrs. 
Eddy tells us that to wash an infant daily is as sensible as taking 
a fish out of water, and covering it with dirt that it may thrive the 
better in its native element.t Such absurdities, one would think, 
would convince intelligent people of the utter silliness of Mrs. 
Eddy’s ideas, yet it seems that many “scientists” regard such 
nonsense as wonderfully clever reasoning. It does not answer 
this objection to show that “ scientists” are clean people, any 
more than it answered our objection of their teaching on sin, to 
show that they were decently behaved people. They are clean as 
they are decent, not because of their “ science,” but in spite of it. 

It is quite unnecessary to show from Mrs. Eddy’s writings that 
she really does hold these views that we have been examining. 
Her opinions on these matters are well known; indeed they are 
about the only ideas of her sect that are well known and properly 
understood. It will suffice for us, therefore, to point out the 
danger that lies in the actual practice of them. It might, however, 
before we proceed to this, be interesting to remember that her 
system of healing is based upon the Bible, in her own estimation, 
and is the same method of procedure that our Savior utilized in 
healing the sick. This is such a novel interpretation of Our Lord’s 
miracles that it is almost amazing. It is not difficult to show its 
utter absurdity. Christian Science has its failures. Our Lord did 
not fail. Christian Science does not heal instantaneously; Christ 
did. Mrs. Eddy assumes that the Apostles were “ scientists,” but 
St. Paul contradicts this idea when he asks, “ Have all gifts of 
healing? ’§ Clearly implying that “ gifts of healing” were spe- 
cial favors of God bestowed upon certain holy men and women. 


*Science and Health, pp. 153, 176, 390, 393. 
qlbid., pp. 382, 484. tlbid., p. 413. $1 Cor. xii. 30. 
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There is another inconsistent point in this doctrine of the 
nothingness of disease which Mrs. Eddy so strongly insists on. 
She argues that the evidence of the corporeal senses is false.* 
Therefore if one is ill, and one’s corporeal senses convey this in- 
formation, the information is to be discredited, since the corporeal 
senses chronicle beliefs of mind in matter. She seems not to 
realize that when one is in health, the same corporeal senses convey 
the information. Why should they be discredited in the one case 
and credited in the other? 

Let us examine these teachings a little further and see their 
results when put into practice. Let us observe the “ scientist’s ” 
method of treating contagious diseases. We will imagine our- 
selves in a home where there are children, and where the father 
and mother are followers of Mrs. Eddy. Into this home the germs 
of scarlet fever are carried by some of the children. One of them 
contracts the disease. The child, who we are assuming has been 
brought up “ scientifically,” will not at first make any complaints. 
Gradually, however, the fever will gain upon this young “ scientist,” 
and he will have to take to his bed. The father and mother will 
continue as though nothing unusual were the matter. They will 
both treat their son, and if their treatment is unavailing, the prac- 
titioner will be notified. If any of the elders imagine the disease to 
be contagious they may have the house quarantined, but this seldom 
happens, as it is vastly more “ scientific” to treat a case without 
diagnosis. The child will be treated as though he were in the 
best of health. He will not be placed upon a diet. No one will 
feel his pulse or take his temperature, and in the meantime while 
he lies ill at home the father and mother will go about without 
taking the slightest precautions. In the course of time, the child 
will either get well or die. If he gets well, there will be grateful 
testimony offered at the next Wednesday evening meeting; if he 
dies, well, there may be testimony just the same, to show how grate- 
ful the father and mother are to Mrs. Eddy for teaching them that 
“in science” there is no death.t It may be thought that the 
above is an impossible case, but this we will shortly see is not so. 

Let us, however, pause a moment and consider the danger to 
the community that exists in such a case as this imaginary one. 
First of all, there are the other children in the family to be con- 
sidered. Children are extremely susceptible to so highly contagious 
a disease as scarlet fever. It would be very unusual if one or 


*Science and Health, pp. 120, 274, 396, 489, 493. tIbid., p. 584. 
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more of them did not also come down with it. Then there are 
the children in the neighborhood to be taken into account. The 
father and mother passing in and out carry with them the seeds of 
a scarlet fever epidemic. Incidentally they may themselves be af- 
flicted with their child’s illness. From such a case as we have 
considered in imagination, let us pass to some actual cases. The 
following extracts from the daily papers show quite clearly how 
serious a danger there is to the health of a closely populated section 
in these teachings of Christian Science. 


Coroner Iles of Yonkers is investigating the death of thir- 
teen-year-old Helen Esther Whipple, daughter of Manager 
Clayton J. Whipple of the American Multigraph Company, of 
59 Fanshawe Avenue in that city. The girl had died of scarlet 
fever, and had no medical attention according to her own father, 
who is a Christian Scientist. Dr. David John was called to the 
house before the girl died, but it was only to make a diagnosis 
and, as Mr. Whipple said, “ to comply with the law.” 


This was a death that was in all probability preventable had a 
physician been summoned. It had a somewhat ironical sequel, 
considering the concluding words of the newspaper account. To 
quote: 

Mr. Whipple says that he called a doctor to his house for 
the first time in many years on Saturday, and that all his three 
children had heretofore recovered under Christian Science 
treatment from all childhood complaints. The death of his 
daughter has not shaken his faith in Christian Science. 


The sequel is interesting as showing that the danger outlined in 
the imaginary case above is not at all over-estimated. 


Nine days after scarlet fever had killed his thirteen-year-old 
daughter Helen, Clayton J. Whipple, Manager of the American 
Multigraph Company, at 20 Vesey Street, died yesterday of the 
same disease in his home at No. 59 Fanshawe Avenue, Yonkers. 
Like his child he had been treated by a Christian Science prac- 
titioner, not by a doctor.* 


It is noteworthy in these two cases that the doctor was sum- 
moned a few hours before the death of the daughter, “ to comply 
with the law.” The law had, however, in great measure been 


*New York World, July 16, 1912. 
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violated, since no quarantine had been established in the house. 
It is interesting to read that the other three children had always 
had Christian Science treatment, and that a doctor had not been 
summoned to the house “for many years.” Of these childhood 
complaints, some were probably of a contagious nature. The pos- 
sibilities of an epidemic are not difficult to see. 

This is not the only case we might cite in contention of our 
opinion that Christian Science is a dangerous menace to the health 
of the country. There was William B. Parham, who was found 
dead in bed, with a copy of Science and Health lying open before 
him. He had been suffering from tuberculosis, but refused to 
submit to any medical attention. There was Ernest Carlmark, 
who died of typhoid fever; he, too, refused any medical attention. 
Yet, he had been a nurse in Bellevue Hospital, and was only forty 
years of age. With proper attention he would probably have 
recovered. Then the Mosbach case, a young girl who died of 
diphtheria; no precautions had been taken to guard against the 
contagion of the disease, and in consequence her brother also con- 
tracted it. The Board of Health interfered after the girl’s death, 
however, and the little boy’s life was saved. These incidents amply 
bear out our contention that Eddyism is a dangerous thing to play 
with. 

The “ scientist”? may answer, as he does, to our contentions 
that his system is immoral and unhygienic, “ Look at us! We are 
decently behaved people, quite as clean as the average person, if not 
cleaner, and quite as healthy.” But this simply begs the question. 
For we also can reply, “ Look at us! The bulk of us outside the 
magic pale of ‘science’ are healthy people too.” It is not, there- 
fore, Christian Science that keeps them healthy, but rather the 
lack of it. Just as the doctor does not keep us healthy, but rather 
his absence indicates that we are without need of his services. 
If the “scientist” insists that he was cured, however, of some 
serious complaint, we will perhaps consider him. seriously, but 
whenever he informs us that he has been healed of malignant can- 
cer or fractured skull or something of an equally grave nature, and 
we really become interested and inquire particulars, lo! the par- 
ticulars are seldom forthcoming, and when they are, they generally 
show on investigation that the gravity of the ailment has been very 
considerably magnified. ‘ 

Yet, while we can in a great measure discount the “ marvelous 
cures,” we cannot at all deny that Christian Science has helped - 
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many a nerve-racked man or woman, bordering upon nervous pros- 
tration, back to a comparatively quiet existence. What then? 
Are we to jump to the conclusion that because, in a limited way, 
Mrs. Eddy’s system of mental healing has benefited a few people, 
it is therefore a sure cure for all the ills that flesh is heir to, and 
a new divine revelation sent to the present age, as Mrs. Eddy 
asserts. It is not necessary for us to answer such a question; 
common sense at once prompts a reply in the negative. We could 
show that some few individuals were benefited by the San Francisco 
earthquake; indeed, one woman who had been paralyzed a number 
of years, in the excitement got up and walked to a place of safety.* 
This does not warrant us, however, in recommending earthquakes 
as a cure for paralysis. 

Yet how are we to account for these minor cures of people in 
“Science?” It will not do for us to dodge the issue by saying 
they had nothing really the matter with them, and found it out. 
The “ scientist” will retort that Materia Medica was unable to find 
out that there was nothing the matter with these people, and to 
convince them of that fact as “ science’”’ had done. And while this 
is a difficult question to answer absolutely, still I think the solution 
lies in the hypnotic nature of Mrs. Eddy’s method. It is true that 
Mrs. Eddy entirely denies any similarity in nature between her 
“ science’ and hypnotism.+ Yet her mere “ say so” does not alter 
the fact at all. Despite her protests and her assertion that hypno- 
tism ultimates in moral and physical death in both subject and prac- 
titioner,t there is a great similarity. Christian Science might, I 
think, be described as hypnotism with the manipulations discarded. 
We must remember that many scientists are absolutely depend- 
ent upon their practitioners. They seem unable to face the smallest 
danger themselves. The examples cited from the press show how 
entirely the minds of these unfortunates were in subjection to their 
“healers.” Anyone who has come into intimate contact with 
Mrs. Eddy’s followers knows how utterly they follow the advice 
of their practitioners; they talk much of mesmerism and its evil 
effects, while in reality they are themselves wholly under mesmeric 
influence. They point proudly to their cures as evidence that their 
system is practical. So does the hypnotist. Yet, the hypnotist 
can often authenticate his cures and, moreover, they are almost 
never so extravagantly impossible as those which are wrought in 


*See The Religio-Medical Masquerade. By C. H. Peabody. 
TScience and Health, pp. 103, 106, 442, etc. ¢I[bid., p. 105. 
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“ science.” We have already said that the cures of cases that might 
really prove something were seldom authenticated, and it is idle 
to repeat it again. There is, however, an element of doubt that 
enters even the seemingly possible cures. And a multitude of ob- 
jections can be raised, e. g., How are we to know that the “ claim ” 
has been rightly diagnosed? In the great majority of cases no one 
with any real scientific knowledge sees the person healed in Eddy- 
ism. We have only the word of the patient that he was really 
suffering from some organic complaint, and the inconsistency of 
the whole system is patent when we fully realize that no cure 
wrought by “ science” is really a cure at all, since eventually the 
person healed contracts some ailment and goes the way of all flesh. 
There is no death, says Mrs. Eddy. Death is but an illusion like 
sin and sickness,* and yet the “ scientist” has not yet come who 
can make a demonstration over the grim visitor. 

Here we must leave the subject, satisfied that we have shown 
the danger that underlies these teachings of Eddyism regarding 
disease. We are satisfied, too, that it has been shown that Science 
is inconsistent and in all cases a colossal failure, since its cures and 
its adherents ultimately succumb to disease and death. We hope, 
too, that once its really dangerous character is realized, those per- 
sons who may think it mildly interesting as a religious novelty, 
and who believe “that there is something in it,” will once more 
become rational, and understand that nonsense is not at all in 
keeping with divine revelation. 


*Science and Health, pp. 469, 584, etc. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





















SIR THOMAS MORE AND HIS TIME. 
BY W. E. CAMPBELL. 


VI. 


JORE’S first wife died about 1511, and, according to 
the witness of his confessor, he obtained a dispen- 
sation and was married again “ without any banns 
asking ” within a month of her death. This lady 
was a widow and seven years More’s senior ; she was 

ee lean beautiful nor well-educated, but was an excellent housewife, 

and a good mother to his four young children. Like many a 

good wife, she seems to have been a little jealous of her husband’s 

bachelor friends, so at any rate Erasmus implies. But we should 
remember in justice to her that Erasmus couldn’t speak a word 
of English, and during his stay at her house the conversations 
between her husband and his guest must have been entirely in Latin, 

a little trying to a naturally talkative lady. 

Being now Under-Sheriff of London, and in the full tide of his 
professional success, More seems to have acted as the Sheriff’s 
deputy in most of the important legal business, but he found 
leisure enough to begin his life of Richard III., an excellent example 
of straightforward and eloquent English style.* In 1514 a dis- 
pute arose between the London merchants and the foreign traders 
resident in the city. It was found necessary to send an embassy 
to the Archduke Charles in Flanders, and More was asked to 
represent the interests of his fellow citizens. This embassy left 
England in May, 1515, and kept More abroad for more than 
six months, very much against his will. He complains that his 
allowance, though sufficient to feed him abroad, is insufficient: for 
the maintenance of his family at home, since, alas, he cannot per- 
suade them to fast in his absence. 

However, he seems to have made some very delightful ac- 
quaintances. 





In my legation, some things greatly delighted me [he writes 
to Erasmus]. First, the living so long and continually with 


*“ The first example of good English language, pure and perspicuous, well-chosen 
without vulgarisms and pedantry ”—Hallam. There is some doubt as to whether 
More was the author of this work or only the translator from Cardinal Morton. 
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Tunstall,* a man who, while he is surpassed by none in culture, 
nor in strictness of life, is also unequalled in sweetness of man- 
ners. Next, I acquired the friendship of Busleyden,j who 
received me with a magnificence proportionate to his great 
riches, and a cordiality in keeping with the goodness of his 
soul. He showed me his house so marvelously built and splen- 
didly furnished, and so many antiquities in which you know my 
curiosity and delight, and, above all, his library is so well 
filled, and his mind more richly stocked than any library, so 
that he fairly bewildered me. I hear that he is about to under- 
take an embassy to our king. 

But in my travels nothing was more to my wishes than my 
intercourse with your host, Peter Aegidius of Antwerp,t a man 
so learned, witty, modest, and so true a friend, that I would 
willingly purchase my intimacy with him at the cost of a great 
part of my fortune. 


It was on this journey that More conceived the idea of his 
Utopia, and actually composed the second book; the first book being 
written on his return to England, in the following year, in such 
time as he could steal from meat and sleep. 

The first book of the Utopia, which, as I said, was written 
after the second, introduces us to the hero of this idealistic romance. 
Upon a certain day, when about to leave our Lady’s church at 
Antwerp, after hearing Mass, More chanced to espy his friend Peter 
Giles in conversation with a stranger, “a man well stricken in age, 
with a black sunburned face, a long beard, and a coat cast homely 
about his shoulders, whom by his favor and apparel forthwith I 
judged to be a mariner.” More is introduced, and discovers the 
stranger to be a certain Raphael Hythloday, a learned man and 
greatly traveled, in fact he had joined himself to the company 
of Amerigo Vespucci, and in the last of four voyages was left 
behind, and came home later by another way. 

Anxious to hear of his adventures, More then and there sits 
down with his friends in a garden upon a bench covered with 
green turf. When Hythloday had discoursed for some time upon 
the manners, customs, laws, and ordinances which obtain in these 
little-known countries, More points out how useful he could make 

*Cuthbert Tunstall (1474-1559), Master of the Rolls, 1516; Dean of Salis- 
bury, 1521; Bishop of London, 1522; Keeper of the Privy Seal, 1523; Bishop 
of Durham, 1530. 

tJerome Busleyden, native of Luxembourg, Canon, Ambassador to Julius II., 
Francis I., and Henry VIII. Died 1517. 


tPeter Aegidius or Giles, friend of Erasmus and More, to whom the latter 
dedicates his Utopia. : 
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himself by getting to some king’s court, and freely giving there 
the benefit of his experiences. But Hythloday replies to this pro- 
posal that no one would listen to him, much less follow his advice. 
He informs More that he has been in England, and speaks highly 
of Cardinal Morton, who in Henry VII.’s time had treated him very 
kindly. He then proceeds to discuss the chief social and political 
evils which afflicted More’s country at that time. This relation 
occupies the whole of the first book, and forms a very vivid contrast 
to the ideal state of things set over against it in the second. 

A discussion arises, one day, at Cardinal Morton’s house, as 
to why thieves seem the more to abound as the laws against them 
are the more rigorously enforced. Hythloday points, first of all, 
to the very rigor of the law itself. “ This punishment of thieves,” 
he says, “ passeth the limits of justice, and is also very hurtful to 
the weal public...... Great and horrible punishments be appointed 
for thieves, whereas much rather provision should be made, that 
there were some means whereby they might get their living, so 
that no man should be driven to this extreme necessity, first to 
steal, and then to die.” 

He then enumerates the causes of that widespread poverty 
which makes thieving a necessity. First, there is a great number 
of gentlemen, “ which cannot be content to live idle themselves, 
like drones, of that which others have labored for: their tenants, 
I mean, whom they poll and shave to the quick by raising their 
rents. These gentlemen, I say, do not only live in idleness them- 
selves, but also carry about with them at their tails a great flock 
or train of idle and loitering serving-men, which never learned 
any craft whereby to get their livings....” These being dismissed 
at their masters’ death, or for other reasons, are thrown upon 
the world with no means of getting a livelihood. 

Then we come to the enclosures. ‘“ Noblemen and gentle- 
men, yea and certain abbots, holy men no doubt,” not content 
with their ordinary sources of income, leave no ground for tillage, 
but inclose all into pastures, with the result that the village folk 
are driven from their homes and occupations. “....When they 
have wandered abroad till that be spent, what can they else do 
but steal, and then justly pardy be hanged.” 

A word should be said in regard to “ the noblemen and gentle- 
men, yea, and certain abbots, holy men no doubt.” The civil wars 
which preceded the reign of Henry VII. wrought prosperity to 
the towns, but great and silent havoc to the countryside. The older 
nobility turned all their laborers into soldiers, and when the War of 
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the Roses was at an end, the older nobility were mostly exter- 
minated, while their soldiers had little inclination for pastoral 
occupations. A new order of men now got possession of the soil, 
business people from the towns who looked to their own profit 
rather than to the contentment of the villagers. A complaint is 
made to Parliament in Henry VIII.’s time that “in consequence 
of the occupation of the land by merchants, clothiers, and others ” 
housekeeping had decayed, and tillage had been turned into pas- 
ture. ‘‘ When every man was contented with one farm, there was 
plenty of everything,” say the petitioners. ‘‘ Now in a town of 
twenty or thirty dwellings the houses are decayed, the people gone, 
the churches in ruins, and in many parishes nothing more than a 
neatherd or a shepherd or a warner is to be seen.”* 

With regard to the monks, I need only quote one authority, 
that of a modern scholar by no means prejudiced in their favor; 
rather the contrary. After pointing out the reasons which might 
induce the monks to convert their arable land into pasture, and to 
inclose still more of the common lands for this purpose, he con- 
cludes: “ Under such conditions the figures of monastic tillage 
become eloquent. In spite of the fact that pasture was twice as 
valuable as arable land, that monasteries were in a large way of 
business, and that they had particular reasons to reduce their arable 
land, yet up to the last the monks tilled almost as much land as they . 
kept for grazing purposes.”’} 

Hythloday then points to the remedy for all this thieving, 
which is far better than capital punishment. 


Surely my lord [quoth I], I think it is not right nor justice, 
that the loss of money should cause the loss of a man’s life.... 
To be short, Moses’ law, though it were ungentle and sharp, 
as a law that was given to bondmen yet it punished theft 
by the purse and not with death. And let us not think that 
God in the new law of clemency and mercy, under which He 
ruleth us with fatherly gentleness, as His dear children, hath 
given us greater scope and license to the execution of cruelty, 
one upon another. 


Hythloday then develops the central thesis of his philosophy, 
namely, the evil of private property. 


Howbeit doubtless Master More [to speak truly as my mind 


*State Papers, vol. i., 1509-1514. 

tOxford Studies in Social and Legal History, vol. i.; English Monasteries 
on the Eve of the Dissolution, by Alexander Savine, Professor of History in the 
University of Moscow. 
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giveth me] where possessions be private, where money beareth 
all the stroke, it is hard and almost impossible that there the 
weal public may justly be governed and prosperously flourish. 
enewies For the wise man (Plato) did easily foresee this to be 
the one and only way to the wealth of the commonalty, if 
equality of all things should be brought in and stablished...... 
Thus do I fully persuade myself, that no equal and just dis- 
tribution of things can be made, nor that perfect wealth shall 
ever be among men, unless this propriety be exiled and ban- 
ished. 


More, thereupon, directly denies this. 


But I am of contrary opinion [quoth I], for methinketh that 
men shall never there live wealthily, where all things be common. 
For how can there be an abundance of goods, or of anything, 
where every man withdraweth his hand from labor? Whom 
the regard of his own gains driveth not to work, but the hope 
that he hath other men’s travails maketh him slothful. 


In the second book we are introduced to Utopia itself, which 
is plainly modeled on Plato’s picture of Atlantis in the Critias; 
there is also a suggestion of Britain as described by Tacitus in his 
Agricola. It is, of course, a country of ideal perfection; and as 
such provides a glaring and suggestive contrast to the actual state 
of European affairs as set forth in the previous book. The scene 
of it is laid in the romantic regions of the west which the voyages 
and discoveries of Vespucci and Columbus had opened up to the 
imagination of Western Europe, and the fact that some enthusiastic 
readers quite seriously thought of fitting out an expedition to its 
happy shores, sufficiently indicates the success with which More 
conveyed the impression of its reality. 

Utopia was a crescent shaped island about a hundred miles 
across at its widest part, the sea running in between its two corners 
and separating them by some nine miles. It contained fifty-four 
cities, not crowded together, but spread about at minimum distances 
of twenty-four miles. The inhabitants divide their attention be- 
tween town and country, thinking it healthier that they should 
reside and work now in one and now in the other. Their chief 
city is Amaurote, which stands almost four square on the side 
of a low hill, with two rivers at its feet. The streets are twenty 
feet broad,* and flanked with handsome buildings, for the whole 
city was magnificently planned by its first founder, King Utopus, 


*A contrast to the streets of London, which were but ten or twelve. 
VOL. XCVI.—3I. 
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who paid special attention to the laying out of gardens, an excellent 
tradition that has never been lost sight of. 

The method of city government is described, together with the 
sciences, crafts, and occupations of the inhabitants. Husbandry is 
a science practiced by all, and in addition to this everyone, whether 
noble or not, is compelled to learn a trade.. No man is allowed to sit. 
idle unless age or illness excuses him. But, on the other hand, the 
hours of labor are strictly limited to six, a plain reference to the 
brutal conditions of Henry VIII.’s time when an act of 1496, which 
had been repealed, was revived making it compulsory for every ar- 
tificer and laborer to be at work from five in the morning until six or 
seven in the evening from March to September. Six hours a day is 
quite long enough to work, says the writer, if all take their share. 

He then passes in review the various social customs; the regu- 
lation and distribution of population, the surplus being employed to 
colonize waste ground. Their dress is very simple, and without un- 
necessary display, and all things are so economically ordered thateven 
the humblest citizens have time for leisure and mental improvement. 


The eldest, as I said, ruleth the family. The wives be 
ministers to their husbands, the children to their parents 
Every city is divided into four equal parts or quarters. In the 
midst of every quarter there is a market place of all manner 
of things. Thither the works of every family be brought into 
certain houses. And every kind of thing is laid up several 
in barns or storehouses. From hence the father of every 
family or every householder fetcheth whatsoever he shall have 
need of, and carrieth it away with him without money, without 
exchange, without gage, pawn, or pledge. 


There is also a meat market, but only bondmen are allowed 
to kill the beasts necessary for food, since “ they think clemency the 
gentlest affection of our nature.” Their meals are taken in com- 
mon in large halls, one to every thirty families; the women of 
each family superintend the cooking in turn, but all menial tasks 
connected therewith are performed by slaves. The men sit on 
one side of the table and the women opposite them, while all chil- 
dren above five years of age either serve at the tables or stand by 
in silence, eating only what is given them from the tables at the 
discretion of their elders. There is a short reading at each meal, 
followed by conversation, in which the young men are encouraged 
to take part. At supper music is always provided. In the country 
meals are taken at home. 
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Regulations follow as to travelers, who easily obtain permis- 
sion for their journeys. “‘ There be neither wine taverns, nor ale- 
houses, nor stews, nor any occasion of vice or wickedness, no lurking 
corners, no places of wicked counsel or unlawful assemblies.” In 
business they exchange superfluous for necessary goods, setting 
little store by money, except in so far as necessary for intercourse 
with other states. Gold, silver, and precious stones are held in 
dishonor and of little worth. They eat and drink in earthen and 
glass vessels, making only the commoner vessels of gold and silver 
as also the chains, fetters and gyves wherein they tie their slaves. 
Their children wear precious stones, but leave them off as soon as 
they grow up, and “thus by all means possible they procure to 
have gold and silver among them in reproach and infamy.” 

Their ethical beliefs appear to be a mixture of Epicureanism 
and Platonism; their swmmum bonum is pleasure that is rationally 
defined and interpreted. They believe the soul to be immortal, and 
by the bountiful goodness of God ordained to felicity. Good and 
evil are rewarded in the after life. These truths they think to 
rest on reasonable proof. They renounce the ascetic life, only going 
so far as to defer an immediate and lesser pleasure for a greater. 


They define virtue as life ordered according to nature, and 
that we be hereunto ordained by God The most and wisest 
part (of the Utopians) believe that there is a certain godly 
power unknown, everlasting, incomprehensible, inexplicable, far 
above the capacity and reach of man’s wit, dispersed through- 
out all the world, not in bigness, but in virtue and power. 
Him they call the Father of all But after they heard us 
speak of the name of Christ, of His doctrine, laws, miracles, 
and of the no less wonderful constancy of so many martyrs, 
whose blood willingly shed brought a great number of nations 
throughout all parts of the world into their sect; you will not 
believe with how glad minds they agreed unto the same: whether 
it were by the secret inspiration of God, or else for that they 
thought it nighest unto that opinion, which among them is 
counted chiefest. 


Some of their customs are obviously in direct contrast to cer- 
tain practices of More’s day. “ They exclude and banish all at- 
torneys, proctors, and sergeants at law; which craftily handle 
matters, and subtly dispute of the laws. For they think it most 
meet, that every man should plead his own matter, and tell the 
same tale to the judge that he would tell to his man of law.” They 
have little belief in leagues and treaties—a courageous hit at Euro- 
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pean diplomacy. “ War or battle they do detest and abhor as a 
thing very beastly.” They are very gentle to their enemies, espe- 
cially to those of the humbler sort, knowing “ that they be driven 
and enforced to war against their wills by the furious madness 
of their princes and heads.” 

We must not forget, however, that this delightfully idealistic 
picture of happiness rests on the sinister basis of slavery. Slave 
labor is performed either by criminals condemned for some heinous 
offence, or criminals condemned to death in other countries. A 
lighter kind of bondage embraces the poorer foreigners, who choose 
rather to be bondmen in Utopia, where food and comfort are 
secure, than to be free elsewhere under the burden of hideous 
toil and uncertainty of livelihood. 

In More’s own day the Utopia was regarded as a mirror of 
the political and social evils of the time. Its popularity is shown 
by the numerous editions and translations. It is clearly an appeal 
to the social conscience of the age. If the Utopians by the mere 
efforts of natural goodness could reach such a happy condition, 
what a reproach to our own Christian nations, who with all the 
helps of revelation and grace fall so far behind them. The whole 
thing is a counsel of perfection, which should be used rather as a 
stimulus than as a model of social polity. 

The Utopia was never intended to be taken literally. More, as 
we see from his own interpolated remarks, could never seriously 
advocate a community of goods; he could never recommend an 
elective monarchy nor counsel the marriage of priests. He might, 
indeed, argue for a simpler code of laws, but he could hardly 
plead that lawyers were unnecessary except by way of a joke. 
But although the Utopian ideas were not meant to be carried out 
quite literally, yet they might still serve to show how kings, though 
not elective, were still responsible to God for the welfare of their 
humbler subjects; though community of goods might be imprac- 
ticable, yet the business of the state should involve the common 
good and not merely the interests of the few; though property 
could not be expropriated, yet it might be distributed much more 
widely and much more productively; the law too might be sim- 
plified and made as cheaply accessible to the poor as it was to the 
wealthy; and the statute book might justly be disencumbered of 
the obsolete and oppressive acts which had lately been revived and 
bore so heavily on the less well-to-do. 

Nor was the Utopia a plea for natural religion or even a justi- 
fication of it. More had no Pelagian or semi-Pelagian illusions as 
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to the strength of unassisted human nature. He did not build his 
hopes on the dreams of the natural man, because he knew it to be 
but the dream of a sick sleeper not yet awakened to the full remem- 
brance of his original weakness. 

I am inclined to think that in the Utopia we have an ironic 
picture of Ralph Hythloday as the natural man making a hoppity- 
click journey to Nowhere in the sorry strength of his naturally 
depleted powers. “I cannot agree,” says More at the conclusion 
of the second book, “ to all the things that he (Hythloday) said, 
being yet a man singularly learned, and also in all worldly matters 
exactly and profoundly experienced, so must I needs confess and 
grant that many things be in the Utopian weal public, which in 
our cities I may rather wish for than hope after.” 

The whole argument of More’s life was for the spiritual as 
against the secular power, and yet what he saw around him was 
the latter growing more and more beyond control, while the former 
stood by and approved with courtly acquiescence. ‘“ While the 
sovereign was absolute in theory,” writes Mr. Brewer, “clergy, 
judges, people strove to render the prerogative more absolute, both 
in theory and practice. So long as Wolsey lived the Church formed 
some barrier; afterwards government was absolutely identi- 
fied with the will of the sovereign.”* This is what More foresaw, 
this is what he denounced and resisted to the death, for the con- 
sequences brought destruction to all spiritual authority whatever. 


The ecclesiastics who surrounded the throne of Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII., and sanctioned with their presence and 
authority the acts of both these monarchs, invested royalty with 
a spiritual influence in the minds of the people which could not 
be disintegrated from it, or resumed, when the King changed 
their religious principles, and dismissed their spiritual ministers 

All events had prepared the way for the King’s temporal 
supremacy. Opposition to papal authority was familiar to men; 
but a spiritual supremacy, an ecclesiastical headship, as it sepa- 
rated Henry VIII. from all his predecessors by an immeasur- 
able interval, so was it without precedent and at variance with 
all traditions.* 


After all, the Christian prince was the real menace, alike to Chris- 
tianity and to all that involved the common welfare. 

The Utopia was a social and not a religious tract, written by 
a thoughtful and observant man in an altogether English-like man- 
ner. Quiet, sedate, and serious, yet hovering perpetually between 


*Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, vol. 1., Introduction, evi., cclxxv. 
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jest and earnest, looking forward eagerly to a better future, yet 
always clinging to the strength of the past; showing how Christian 
kings failed in their duties, and how this failure produced the 
abounding social miseries of the time. On the one side princes, 
vainly ambitious for military glory, waging useless and extravagant 
wars, given over to the futile pleasures of court and table, of tourna- 
ment and chase, and all this involving enormous and growing 
expenditure; on the other side, a miserably oppressed and neg- 
lected people, whose only use was to supply money to meet the 
royal expenditure. The Utopian remedies did but point to the 
evils which suggested them: 


The endless wars; the faithless leagues; the military ex- 
penditure; the money and time wasted upon instruments and 
means of offence to the neglect of all social improvements; 
unsettled habits; trains of idle serving-men reénacting in the 
streets the interminable brawls of Montagues and Capulets; 
broken and disabled soldiers turning to theft and filling Alsatia 
for lack of employment; labor disarranged; husbandry broken 
up; villages and hamlets,depopulated to feed sheep; agricultural 
laborers turned adrift, but forbidden to stray and driven home 
from tithing to tithing by the lash, to starve; no poorhouses, 
no hospitals, though the sweating sickness raged through the 
land, but the poor left to perish as paupers by the side of the 
ditches, filling the air with fever and pestilence; houses never 
swept or ventilated; choked with rotten thatch above and un- 
changed rushes within; streets reeking with offal and filthy 
puddles; no adequate supply of water for cleanliness or health; 
penal laws stringently enforced, more stringently as the evils 
grew greater; crime and punishment struggling for the upper 
hand; justice proud of its executions, and wondering that theft 
multiplied faster than the gibbet. 


Who shall say, after reading Mr. Brewer’s succinct catalogue 
of the social evils of More’s time, that it is the dream of an ideal- 
istic trifler? A careful reader will find each of these grievances 
mentioned by name or contrast or implication in the Utopia; and 
if he would learn still more of the faults and vices of royalty 
which brought them about, let him read the Christian Prince of 
Erasmus which reproves, or The Prince of Machiavelli which con- 
dones them, both written about this time. The Utopia was, indeed, 
“one of the boldest declarations of a political creed ever uttered 
by an English statesman on the eve of his entry into a king’s 
service ;” but what should we expect from Sir Thomas More? 








THE CITY OF GOODWILL. 
BY JEANIE DRAKE. 
Part I. 


ae CHILDLIKE drowsiness, not unbecoming, still veiled 
yl the dark eyes of young Mrs. Tredwith. She looked 
indifferently at the snow falling outside on the park 
trees; played with her grape fruit; crumbled her 
breakfast toast, and compromised finally on a little 
coffee. For even granted the possession of vigorous health, buoy- 
ant alertness, and the habit of late hours, this winter’s early 
and strenuous rush of social functions could not fail to tell. 

“Has Mr. Tredwith gone yet, Wilkins? ” 

“ Not yet, madam. He ’ad ’is breakfast, and is in the library 
arranging papers.” Wilkins was English, and would have said 
“harranging,” but that he was usually careful. 

The master of the house here entered—a typical young Ameri- 
can of the wealthy working class; his firm mouth and chin promising 
enterprise and resolution; the keenness of his gaze only less evident 
when he looked at his wife. 

“ Wilkins, this toast is quite cold,” said she, with a trifle of 
petulance. “ Bring some fresh.” 

“Is my girl so tired this morning?” asked her husband. 

“You would be tired, too, and savage, and bored to death, 
if you had had to go on to four other affairs after you left me 
at the opera house.” 

“T was savage enough as it was,” he laughed, “ for I do like 
to hear a little of the music when the boxes—including our own— 
will allow. -Ours was among the worst. I don’t wonder the 
people hissed.” 

“One can do nothing with so many acquaintances coming 
and going. Were you obliged to desert me?” 

“ Obliged. These papers needed me. And now I must fly.” 

But she made his flight less abrupt, laying a soft, detaining 
hand upon his sleeve, while she removed an imperceptible speck 
of dust, selected and pinned a flower in his button-hole, and went 
with him into the great hallway’s arches and tapestries. 
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“T see so little, little, little of you these days,” she whispered. 
“Do you work too hard, or do I play too hard?” 

“My dear girl! A member of half-a-dozen exclusive clubs, 
organized expressly to keep all but triflers out, to be suspected 
of working too hard! The masses would laugh at your aspersion 
upon a pampered minion of fortune.” 

“ She raised a rather wistful face to his; but at the moment 
a liveried footman waited at the outer door, and the respectfully 
officious Wilkins suddenly appeared with a forgotten cigarette case. 

“ Did you ever notice,” she asked, “ what staring eyes Wilkins 
has?” 

“T suspect him of being observant; but correctly and im- 
passively so. He might be worse. Do not forget we dine out 
to-night.” 

When her husband had rolled away at full speed, she sighed 
once or twice. Decidedly she was out of sorts this bright winter 
morning, as she passed slowly up the broad stairway ; she brightened 
again at the nursery door. She would have entered with 
grateful eagerness, but the trained nurse beside the lace-covered 
cot held up a warning finger. 

“ Hour of his nap, Mrs. Tredwith,” she murmured, mechan- 
ically. “Careful not to wake him. Has had his breakfast, pre- 
pared and weighed, as usual, and seemed to take it with appetite. 
It being a sunny morning, I have ordered the cart for noon; the 
assistant nurse will go with us, and James can drive us for an 
hour. Then lunch and another nap. The afternoon programme 
you know.” 

The mother bent over the sleeping baby. Lightly breathing, 
his curls scattered upon the pillow, he lay in childhood’s attractive 
grace. “He looks wonderfully well,” she said. Something of 
the other’s formality reflected on her girlishness. “ We are in- 
debted to your care, Miss Davis.” 

“ Not at all,” automatically. “I have had considerable ex- 
perience in my profession.” 

Leaving the room, Agatha Tredwith felt an unreasonable 
resentment. “ He used,” she reflected, “ when old Sarah and I 
had him—for the few days between diplomaed nurses—to like 
to go to sleep with a little rubber dog. I suppose it is thrown 
away as unhygienic!” Then she reproached herself, knowing 
well the child could never have thriven under such chance and 
occasional supervision as incessant social distractions permitted. 
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The desk telephone in her boudoir summoned her at this 
moment; and a thin, high-pitched voice at the other end reminded 
her: “ You are to call for me to lunch at Allard’s, and then the 
matinée and bridge party afterwards, and don’t forget to-morrow. 
We are expecting you and Fabian down at Timberton for the house 
party.” 

This was from Muriel Joyce, Fabian’s cousin, one of the 
gayest of the younger matrons, whose pranks even the moderately 
thoughtful sometimes disapproved. 

“ Oh, well,” Agatha shrugged, hanging up the receiver, “ she’s 
intelligent, at least, and not likely to offer us such imbecility as 
a monkey dinner at Timberton. Fabian’s something of a restraint 
on her, too, so we may as well go.” 

Then she rang for her maid, and the deft French girl arranged 
such toilet as might serve the varied exigencies of a restaurant 
luncheon, theatre matinée, and afternoon bridge party. 

At their bridge party, Agatha did not play, but in the luxur- 
ious ante-room reserved for talkers the conversation irked her. 
When it wandered from the treadmill round of their purely selfish 
pleasures, it was, if not flavored with absolute scandal, apt to be 
mere petty gossip. 

“TI wish,” she said, later, to her husband as they drove to 
their dinner, “that we could just go on and on and on together! 
It would be so much better than talking to people, forever, that one 
doesn’t care for, and who don’t care for one.” 

“Oh, come,” indulgently, “they would be hard-hearted 
monsters not to care for a particularly nice girl, who is rumpling 
her pretty hair recklessly on my shoulder. If Rosine could see 
you spoiling a chef d’oeuvre!” But he laid his cheek softly 
against the bronze waves and said more seriously: “If you had 
time to read the papers, which you have not, or if you were in 
the thick of it down town, you would have something to think 
about.” 

“ Tell me.” 

“ Financial affairs are in threatening shape all over the coun- 
try. Many houses have failed already, and several banks. The 
best and strongest are using every effort to avert a general panic. 
If it comes, we must all sit tight! But these are not things to 
worry you with before dinner.” 

“They are, they are,” protestingly, “and I wish I were a 
man to help.” 
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“So do I. We hold our own, believe me, though I do not 
like Hexon’s attitude in some matters.” 

“T have never liked Mr. Hexon’s attitude in anything.” 

“Your father called that prejudice once,” teasingly, “ when 
you preferred me to him,” but she divined that under his light 
tone lurked some anxiety. 

“ Shall you go on to the ball with me afterwards? ” 

“My dear, I cannot. One of the stenographers comes up to 
the house, and we will work most of the night.” 

“ And I should so much rather be near you than an automaton 
dancing at a ball.” 

And though she gave apparent pretty gracious attention to 
her evening’s partners, her thoughts were with him, busy else- 
where, and full of care. 

Next morning she had reserved for some shopping, but she 
went listlessly about it. “I wish I might get baby another rubber 
dog,” she mused on the way, “but Miss Davis would throw it 
away!” At the stationer’s she looked at some illuminated texts and 
mottoes, but pushed them away impatiently. Then she took one 
of them up again, and read it a second time. 


“Close by the City of Goodwill, 
A little house stood under a hill.” 


“Why it has no ending, and no signature, and not much 
meaning. It’s just a bit of childishness.” But she took it away 
with her on leaving. 

They were to go down that afternoon to Timberton to the 
Joyce house party, and she did not see her husband again until 
they met at the train with others of the laughing, chattering guests. 
In the midst of the uproarious hilarity at dinner, a telegram sum- 
moned Mr. Tredwith to town. 

“Give me five minutes to join you,” insisted his wife. 
Rosine can follow in the morning.” 

In less than the time asked, she was with him; fur coat and 
hood over white satin and bare head. 

“ Ridiculous!” the hostess was calling in the hall, in high 
remonstrance. “ Half-a-dozen of the men telegraphed for! And 
now you, Agatha Tredwith! It’s a mean shame!” But Agatha 
was firm. 

She saw no more of her husband that night, after their return 
home, nor yet during the long hours of the day succeeding. 
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Late in the evening Fabian came in. The haggard lines 
of exhaustion and disappointed endeavor in his face answered 
her inquiring eyes. When he spoke it was to say: “ In spite of all 
we could do, dear, the house, so well founded by your father, 
goes down in this terrible crisis. He would have grieved, but 
would have liked to know that all liabilities will be paid.” 

“ Then all is lost,” she quoted, evenly, “but honor. That is 
an asset we can build upon again, however.” 

“Yes,” heavily. “ But when I think of you and the child, 
and of my criminal carelessness in being ignorant of Hexon’s 
gambling in stocks with the money of others! It will take all I have 
to replace this. I can, perhaps, save something of yours—” 

“Not one dollar,” firmly, “not one, until all who trusted 
you have been fully paid. My dear,” with earnest feeling, “ you 
must not doubt my sympathy with you in the shock and ordeal 
of loss. But for myself, personally, I am undisturbed, almost. 
Perhaps I should not tell you, but I have even a curious feeling 
of elation, as if I were beginning real life; as if a new and inter- 
esting vocation were opening up before me. The modest com- 
petence I have from my mother will probably not be needed for 


the firm. There is the little homestead down in the country where 
old Sarah and her grandson are in charge. We have youth, health, 
your legal knowledge, and skill to hew a new path. Why, it is the 
chance of my life to prove that a very spoiled and pampered and 
incidentally bored person may become a real woman and comrade! 
Who knows! This may be a blessing in disguise!” 


Part II. 


Fabian Tredwith had much on his hands in the days fol- 
lowing; in careful scrutiny and rearrangement of affairs; in com- 
plete relinquishment of the things that had formerly occupied him; 
in stern severance of the slightest connection with the partner who 
had so involved him; in establishing himself in an office for purely 
the practice of law. 

“Pity about Tredwith,” said the street. “Gives up every- 
thing, I hear, even his wife’s fortune. One of the best this black 
week has dragged down. He’s better off without Hexon, who’s not 
in his class; and with his talents he ought to get on his feet again.” 
Then in the pressure of the times they promptly forgot him. 

While agents conducted the sale of their handsome Riverside 
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house and effects, with horses, equipages and motors, Agatha was, 
for the most part, down in the country, preparing the somewhat 
dilapidated homestead, in which her mother was born, for their 
reception. A rambling place it was, with a wilderness of vines 
and shrubbery waiting to be trained in summer; and great fire- 
places to heat it in winter. 

“ Tt would have fretted your father sadly,” deplored old Sarah, 
“and you that spoiled when a child!” 

“Then,” cheerfully, “it is high time I should reform. I 
mean to love it down here. Your grandson will take charge of the 
farm and grow vegetables and fruit for us. You are to teach 
me housekeeping. And, Rosine, good girl, cried at thought of leav- 
ing baby and me, and must stay and help us take care of him.” 

Sarah looked doubtful at the prospect of collaboration with a 
* furriner;” but would have taken greater risks to have her old 
master’s child once more under the same roof. 

“T am not, I hope, ungrateful for Miss Davis’ care, Fabian,” 
Agatha declared, “but baby is now to have a rubber elephant— 
sterilized, of course, if you insist!” 

“T do,” laughing. “ It will keep you busy.” 

“ And, oh, my dear, what joy, in moments of impulsiveness, 
to be rid of Wilkins’ stare! He seemed to embody society’s dis- 
approval of most things natural.” 

“ He certainly disapproved of fallen fortunes,” said Fabian, 
briefly. ‘‘ He and the other men resigned with startling prompti- 
tude.” 

“They knew what bores they were,” with an airy wave; 
“but that is the past. Behold the present! What do you think 
of it?” directing his gaze to the living room, newly arranged and 
decorated in warm colors, where their most cherished possessions 
were already enshrined by her taste and deft fingers. 

“That I have the most wonderful wife in the world! It is 
more homelike than anything I have seen in a long while.” 

“ Ah,” triumphantly, “just wait until the carpenters and 
painters finish, and I have a chance to do a little here and a little 
there. And what a garden Sarah’s Tim and I will make in the 
springtime! A lawn in front with those grand old trees, and, 
maybe, a terrace. We will have basket chairs and take tea out- 
doors.” 

“It is snowing just now,” he suggested, teasingly; but, to 
hide his real feelings, turned aside, fingering the trifles on her 


’ 
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desk. “ What is this?” he asked, looking at the illuminated card 
hanging above it: 
“Close by the City of Goodwill, 
A little house stood under a hill.’ ” 


“ Some child’s rhyme? A little unfinished, isn’t it?” 

“ Like us all,” she answered, quickly. And then, with a cer- 
tain wistfulness: “That is to be the name of this house, when 
it has had time to earn it.” 

The springtime saw the homestead renovated and made a 
thing of comparative beauty. Its red roof and gables showed 
high amid the groves, and commanded a noble view of the 
river below and the little village nestling on its banks. The gar- 
den, so long run wild, was at first dismaying; for Sarah’s Tim, 
she confessed, “ know nought but wholesome greens.” But with 
his strong arm to command, books to consult, zeal to inspire, order 
sprang from chaos, and the wilderness began to bloom, and pres- 
ently to reward its workers with a riot of color and fragrance. 

“How amazingly blessed and contenting life has become,” 
Agatha reflected time and again. “It almost overwhelms me with 
gratitude. I have not deserved it. My thanks should be expressed 
in some way that was a little hard.” 

Less buoyantly, though sturdily, Fabian applied himself to his 
law practice, but with results not soon profitable. In spite of 
undoubted brilliance and rare knowledge of law, success was slow 
to come. Glittering opportunities were offered him, but with pro- 
hibitory taint. “I am not here to evade, but to interpret law,” 
he needed to say often. Or even: “ Your cause, sir, does not seem 
just. I cannot undertake it.” And it was whispered about that 
“ Tredwith was something of a crank.” 

After disheartening experience of the least favorable side of 
human nature, he began to regard his home as a haven whence true 
comradeship sent him forth strengthened once more. He said to 
Agatha: “I know that I shall win out in the long run. But it is 
uphill work; and I mind the waiting most for you, dearest—the 
change.” 

“Fabian! Is it possible that you cannot see that I am happier 
than I ever was? There were all sorts of qualities going to waste 
in our former life which are now utilized. Nature meant me for 
just such contenting activities as are now mine; and was frustrated 
for a while by a dear, lavish father, followed by exactly such a 
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husband. It was time it should be stopped. We have no longer 
a chef, it is true; but we have a competence, and if you enlarge 
it in time to set baby on the road to the Supreme Bench—” 

As that infant was even then making his first adventurous trip 
in the next room from Sarah’s to Rosine’s knee, this won the 
desired smile. 

“ By the way, do you remember Rabin, one of our former 
bookkeepers ? ” 

“Certainly. An elderly Frenchman, very polite.” 

“Yes. I had lost sight of him upon our dissolution. I heard 
to-day that he collapsed soon afterward—a weak heart, and has 
been in the hospital ever since. Outside his skill in figures, he 
was quite a child, and was drawn by Hexon into some rotten 
ventures which took every dollar. I would go to see him to- 
morrow, but there are certain deeds to prepare which require re- 
search.” 

“ T will go after the morning’s affairs,” answered Agatha gaily. 
“T can take the late train down, lunch with you, and go to the 
hospital afterward. It is quite an adventure for a rustic.” 

The next day’s bright afternoon found her waiting on a 
corner of the rushing city, a bunch of roses in her clasp, where she 
was hailed from a passing auto by Mrs. Joyce’s shrill tones: ‘‘ What 
are you doing in Babylon, Agatha? A trolley! You! Get in 
and let me take you wherever it is. Why have you not invited 
me down to cards and cream? Or why have you not come up to 
champagne and truffles? Peter is thoroughly disgusted with Fabian 
because he gave up his seat in the Exchange. Some of those 
troublesome people—heirs, or minors, or whatever they were— 
might very well have waited for their money, or gone without.” 
And so on until they reached the hospital. 

Here, in the general ward, a silver-haired man, with a tired, 
gentle face, opened his eyes at Agatha’s greeting. 

“ Ah, Mrs. Tredwith, it truly is! How amiable of you to 
come here. And the lovely flowers! For me!” His gaze wan- 
dered impartially between the roses and his radiant visitor. 

They fell into talk soon, and her eyes were very pensive when 
she left him. Meeting the house-surgeon, she asked: “Is M. 
Rabin improving? ” 

“Well, I can hardly say so. No, he has gone down steadily 
during his stay. Not any acute disorder, but a general failing 
to recuperate—an indifference to life which is often fatal. No help 
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on his part towards recovery. We do what we can, but—” he 
shook his head. “It is a pity he has no one belonging to him.” 

On the way home she kept revolving an idea: “ The dear, 
patient old man; my heart aches for him. Have we a right to be 
so happy while some one else is dying of loneliness? Is not this 
a way providentially pointed out for me to give thanks for a 
blessed lot! But Fabian! And our happy, secluded evenings, 
with everyone else shut out, while we have learned such close com- 
panionship! But if my father had lived, would I not have felt his 
presence a benediction in our home! ” 

“Fabian,” she said, that night, “I want to have M. Rabin 
down here. The country air will do him good. Did you 
know that he lost wife and child many years ago in a 
railroad accident, and ever since coming to America, and being 
employed by you, has made no intimates, but has given his leisure to 
nature studies? Now he is old, and ill, penniless, and with no one 
to take an interest in him.” 

“Yes, itissad. A little visit in country air may do him good.” 

“ Dearest, I want him for more than a visit. It is a home he 
needs. Let us ask him to share ours.” 

“ Agatha!” in utter consternation, “a stranger to break in 
on the new family sacredness we have found so sweet! I will 
gladly spare some little to pension him in comfort.” 

“That would not be the same thing. Oh, Fabian, I must, 
indeed! Do not prevent me!” She felt so conscience-impelled 
to save the kind, old man from slipping out of life from sheer 
homesickness—she was so earnest—that her husband reluctantly 
consented. 

But when M. Rabin, dazed with what looked to him a “ mir- 
acle of heavenly kindness,” was installed in a sunny room, and 
grew strong enough to pace the terrace and find his way through 
the forest walks and garden alleys, he proved to be of a rare 
adaptability. Never present when Fabian and Agatha would be 
alone together, his company at other times became an increasing 
pleasure. Father Melton, pastor of the little church in the village, 
called frequently to discuss other lands and manners. Rosine 
expanded visibly in the pleasure of talking her native tongue to 
“ce bon Monsieur,” and baby was smilingly devoted to “ Papa 
Rabin.” 

“Tt is,” said their gentle guest,” as if a poor fish had been 
caught by the cruel hook of ill-fortune and thrown upon the strand 
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to die. And then came a beautiful, kind fairy who raised it gently 
and laid it back in the shining waters of life.” 

“He is something of a poet,” smiled Fabian, when this was 
repeated to him. ‘‘ Odd, too, when he is an expert accountant.” 

“That was bad for his eyes; but he writes a great deal now 
that they are stronger. Sarah claims to have restored them with 
her broths and jellies; and Rosine thinks it is her care, so they 
are very jealous of each other. But baby wins easily; for he is 
M. Rabin’s chosen chum; trots all day long at his heels, and is 
learning his letters out of Papa Rabin’s big illustrated Fables of 
La Fontaine. He knows lots of the animals from their pictures, 
and told me yesterday which was the ‘hittamus pottamus.’ ” 

“ He is a budding genius.” 

“Oh, well, I am his mother, I admit it. But I am by way 
of becoming a naturalist, myself, under M. Rabin. It appears that 
our garden and terrace, our groves and forest paths, are the uni- 
verse, in little.” 

“ And what branch have you chosen to study? ” 

“Oh, botany, entomology, anything which comes in our way 
to observe. I am ashamed to scream any longer at beetles, or 
wasps, or bees, he is so fond of them, and so tender. He knows 
how to handle the butterflies so they are never hurt. And we 
have transplanted a number of wild flowers.” 

“ Well, it gives you a pretty bloom; but do not get stung.” 
He probably connected this uninstructed interest in nature of the 
former bookkeeper with the same “ childlike simplicity’ which led 
him each morning so early to Mass. “ Any profound scientific 
knowledge,” was his unformulated thought, “ destroys those tra- 
ditional observances.” He was, on the whole, pleased that M. 
Rabin should form a new interest for Agatha, which might divert 
her attention from signs of care in himself. He had not thought 
the business path upward would be so slow and hard. Not even 
remembrance of previous capital and power, not even keen ambition 
to reach that height again, should prick him into devious or pre- 
carious paths; but he chafed in impatience and goaded himself 
to overwork, and hid this from her all that he could.” 

“Where did you find time to study all this, M. Rabin?” 
Agatha asked, surprised anew at his minute and accurate knowledge 
of tree and plant and living things. 

“Oh, madame, every spare moment of a long life, beginning 
at five years. My people were only poor farmers near Avignon, 
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too poor to get me books, but there was always the great school 
of Nature, and, later, I had the laboratory of the open fields in all 
weathers. It did not hurt a hardy peasant boy, and so I grew, 
loving and studying each wayside plant and tiny creature of the 
good God. You may be sure I preferred them to mathematics; 
but when I was older and must earn my bread by teaching, it was 
only that which would pay. So I perfected myself in figures, 
and was professor at the college. But still I wandered in each 
spare moment under the sky and noticed, and even wrote about 
what I saw. Then I published my books about Bees and Butter- 
flies, and the Minister of Education complimented me, and sent 
a decoration. But that would not feed the wife and child. Then, 
when they were taken, I lost heart, and came, with an acquaintance, 
over here and drifted into your husband’s employ, and still—it was 
a habit, you see—every moment of leisure I went wandering and 
studying in fields and park. And again I have, oh, bundles and 
bundles of notes. But no longer are my spirit and my eyes for 
compiling, though the study and the little creatures are as dear 
as ever.” 

“ But my eyes and spirit are quite young,” Agatha suggested, 
“if I might see and help?” 

No judge, certainly, of the incomparable knowledge displayed 
in these voluminous notes, she was amazed at the intimate and 
delightful charm of the style. “ Surely, this is unique in interest,” 
she thought, again and again. 

When the compilation was complete, she went up to town, 
calling upon an eminent publisher, a friend of her father’s, whose 
firm made a specialty of scientific works. He gave her welcome, 
glancing at the MS. she produced. 

“By whom did you say, Mrs. Tredwith? A Frenchman, 
now living here? His name Rabin? Can it be possible that it 
is the distinguished naturalist, who, his Paris publishers tell me, 
has been lost sight of for so long?” 

“Oh, I think not. This is a very plain, unassuming elderly 
gentleman, a former bookkeeper, with, certainly, a love for Nature, 
and, I think, a very charming style. 

“Charming, yes, indeed! A style of rare distinction, and 
fine simplicity and poetic grace. We are familiar with it, being 
proud of the fact that we undertook the translation, on this side, 
of his first works.” 

“ Then,” somewhat bewildered, “ you consent to publish this?” 

VOL. XCVI.—32. 
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“Consent! My dear Mrs. Tredwith, M. Rabin is the greatest 
living authority on these subjects, and we have only now ceased 
writing his publishers in France for more of his work because they 
told us he could not be found. We think it a privilege to produce 
this. You must know he has, until lately, been without apprecia- 
tion, but his work has grown in fame, and all are now delighting 
to do him honor. But we claim to have known from the first.” 

Agatha was a little disappointed to find M. Rabin so unmoved 
when his publishers, to whom he was duly introduced, told him 
that he had come into his own. 

“Tt is somewhat late,” he said to her afterwards. “The 
fruit is offered when appetite and time to eat are less. For forty 
years I yearned for leisure to devote to God’s dear little creatures, 
but must work for a bare living. Still, I am not ungrateful, for 
study is sweet in itself when one loves the object. Do you know, 
my dear, the happiest day I have seen since I left my country? 
Not this one of flattering compliment. Oh, no. But it was when 
a gentle, sweet-voiced, young lady appeared like a vision, and 
offered to a lonely heart a’ home.” 

“Tf you think so,” boldly, “then give her reward in living 
to be a hundred, and telling many more wender stories.” 

When the months passed and the first of a series appeared 
which was to become greatly famous, her enthusiasm much ex- 
ceeded his placid content. “It is only a little that each one can 
do,” he said, “in making God known through His marvels. But 
each must do his best; and then, his time being come, pass on the 
task to his successor, whom Providence appoints.” 

“ Making God known,” Fabian repeated. “ What you learn 
from these studies does not then unsettle faith? ” 

“Increases it a thousandfold, as all His revelations must.” 

“ See now,” the naturalist would say, “ entomology is not to 
everyone’s taste. He who absorbs himself in the doings of these 
tiny creatures, he seems foolish enough to the terrible utilitarian. 
But what looks useless to-day becomes useful to-morrow. The 
man of little faith must learn that each new fact ascertained lifts 
humanity higher on another rung of the ladder leading to God.” 

“He makes me think of St. Francis,” said Agatha, “ with 
his ‘little brothers, the birds.’ Did you know that, with certain pro- 
visions for charity, he insists upon making our boy his heir? 
He spoke to me concerning it, and I objected strongly. But 
he urges that I am about his daughter’s age; that in his thoughts 
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he puts me in her place, and so considers Bob his grandson. And 
adds that we are his happiness; and, with God’s out-door nature, 
his all.” 

“T am in the way,” said the father, musingly, “though ar- 
duously and slowly, “to make reasonable provision for the boy’s 
future. Such wealth as might easily accrue from Professor Rabin’s 
works could, as we know, from our own past, lead to greedy 
absorption in—well—say sheer worldliness and vanity.” 

It was snowing, and presently the old man and the little boy 
coming in, could be heard in the next room. M. Rabin was telling 
the story of a vagrant, starving cat, rescued and adopted by his 
own little daughter long ago. The story ended happily; the child 
asked: “ But, Papa Rabin, now it is winter and snow, what will 
we have to watch?” 

“Oh, we will put shelves outside our windows, and all the 
little hungry birds, black and red and green and blue and yellow, 
will come for crumbs. And I will tell you their names and their 
stories.” 

“Unless you become as a little child,” Agatha whispered 
in the study. “And he is a poet and philosopher! Fabian, do 
you remember that is just five years since our sudden loss—and 
gain?” 

“Yes,” said the father, absently. “I think we will not take 
that legacy. Work is best for our boy. We will talk over with 
the Professor how he can best dispose of it to further his lifework. 
But he must live many years yet to instruct the world and us.” 

“ He is quite strong;” cheerfully, “he will go with me to the 
early Mass to-morrow, Sunday morning. 

“ And may I not go with you both? ” 

“ Ah, dearest, how glad I shall be!” she answered in deep 
gratitude; then went on: “ Fabian, remember, whatever worldly 
success Bob may have some day; or if we ourselves grow rich 
again, I have tasted here of real content, and will never return 
to Vanity Fair from our happy City of Goodwill.” 











“LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT”: ITS SOURCES AND ITS 
MEANING. 


BY JAMES MEARNS, M.A. 






Note.—We are indebted to the well-known authority, Mr. Orby Shipley, for 
the opportunity to publish this remarkable and thorough study of Newman’s famous 
hymn, written by an Anglican minister, the Rev. James Mearns, M.A. 

We may add that we believe the author to be mistaken in ascribing to Newman 
an undue desire to lead the Tractarian Movement. Newman himself writes in the 
Apologia: “ For myself, I was not the person to take the lead of a party (the Trac- 
tarian Movement): I never was, from first to last, more than a leading author of a 
school; nor did I ever wish to be anything else. ...... Thus the Movement, 
viewed with relation to myself, was but a floating opinion; it was not a power. 
It never would have been a power if it had remained in my hands. ...... I never 
had the staidness or dignity necessary for a leader.” Ch. ii., pp. 58-59. Ed. 1895.— 
[Epitor C. W.] 


SIE AD, KINDLY LIGHT ” is part and parcel of New- 

f man’s life, and of the Oxford Movement. It is im- 
possible in this paper to do more than to attempt to 
touch upon the following points :* 

1. “Lead, Kindly Light” has been called the 
one hymn of the English language. Properly speaking, it is not a 
hymn at all. It is a purely personal burst of emotion, written 
without the least idea of its ever being sung in church. 

2. The Oxford Movement really began at Rome. Its impetus 
{ and direction were given by Cardinal Wiseman. 

3. The poem had a Roman Catholic model. But at the time 
he wrote it, Newman had no intention of entering the Catholic 
| Church; and nowadays the only churches where one can be 
practically certain not to hear it sung are the Catholic churches.{ 
4. The chief reasons for its popularity are three: its own 
beauty ; the fine tune by Dr. Dykes; and the vagueness which allows 
everyone, Christian, Jew, Turk, or heretic to read his own ideas 
into it.§ 

*The references indicate the pages, in support of the text, of the following 
works : 
A.: Newman’s Apologia, ed. 1865. 
L.: Newman’s Letters, 1891, vol. i. 
W.:Isaac Williams’ Autobiography, 1892. 
jAtheneum, August 16, 1890 (by Joseph Jacobs; reprinted in his Essays and 
Reviews, 1891). 
tNotes and Queries, September 20, 1896, p. 233, has this letter by Mancuniensis: 
“TI have never been able to understand why ‘Lead, Kindly Light’ should be sung 
by a congregation in church. I am sure such a thing has never been thought 


of in any Catholic Church.” 
§James Anthony Froude (Good Words, 1881, p. 163; Short Studies, 1883, p. 277) 
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5. The local color is taken from Newman’s experiences in 
Sicily, not from anything he saw on the day he wrote the poem. 

6. The “ Kindly light ” is his own conscience. 

7. The “ Angel faces” are the faces of Angels, not the faces 
of Newman’s departed friends. 

From a child* Newman took great delight in reading the Bible, 
and to the last the phrases of the Authorized Version lingered in 
hismemory. The theological books he read before going to Oxford 
were almost all of the Calvinistic} school. At the age of fifteen 
he had a vivid conviction of the doctrine of Final Perseverance. 
He says: 

I received it at once,f and believed that the inward con- 
version of which I was conscious (and of which I still am 
more certain than that I have hands and feet) would last into 
the next life, and that I was elected to eternal glory...... 
(It made) mé rest in the thought of two, and two only absolute 
and luminously self-evident beings, myself and my Creator.§ 


The same autumn (1816) he read two books which powerfully 
influenced him.|| Joseph Milner’s Church History led his thoughts 
to “religion of the primitive Christians,’ and he was greatly 
attracted by the !ong extracts from St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, and 
other Early Fathers. But he also read Newton On the Prophecies, 
and became, he says, 


firmly convinced that the Pope was the Antichrist predicted 
by Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John. My imagination was stained 
by the effects of this doctrine up to the year 1843.J 


He matriculated** at Trinity College, Oxford, on December 
14, 1816. On April 12, 1822, he was elected Fellow of Oriel, and 
always looked back to that day,j} in thankful remembrance, as the 
day of a great mercy shown to him by God. His fellowship gave 
him an assured position and a competency; and, as he then said, he 
did not wish for anything better or higher than “ to live and die a 


says: “ ‘Lead, Kindly Light’ is the most popular hymn in the language. All of us, 
Catholic, Protestant, or such as can see their way to no positive creed at all, 
can here meet on common ground, and join in a common prayer.” 

Mr. W. T. Stead, Hymns that Have Helped, 1896, under No. 37, writes thus: 
“When the Parliament of Religions met at Chicago, the representatives of every 
creed known to man found two things on which they were agreed. They could 
all join in the Lord’s Prayer, and they could all sing ‘Lead, Kindly Light.’” 

H.. 4: TA., 4. $A); 4: §Cf. A., 195. |A., 7. 

{Joseph Milner, died 1797, sometime Vicar of North Ferriby; Church History, 
in § vols., 1794-1809. Thomas Newton: Bishop of Bristol, 1761-1782; Dean of 
St. Paul’s, 1768: 3 vols. 1754-1758. **1., 27. ttL., 73. 
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Fellow of Oriel.” The senior Fellows found him painfully shy,* 
and gave Dr. Whately a hint to try to draw him out, which Whately 
did with a will and effectually. “ Whately,” he says, “ opened 
my mind, and taught me to think and to use my reason.” He also 
taught him { “the existence of the Church as a substantive body 
or corporation,” and fixed in him “ those anti-Erastian views of 
Church polity which were one of the most prominent features of 
the Tractarian Movement.” Another Fellow of Oriel, the Rev. 
William James, “about the year 1823,” says Newman,§ “taught 
me the doctrine of Apostolical Succession, in the course of a walk, 
I think, round Christ Church Meadow.” 

From Dr. Hawkins, also a Fellow of Oriel, he learned the doc- 
trine of Tradition, 7. e., as he expressed it,|| that Scripture was 
never intended to teach doctrine, but only to prove it; and that, 
if we would learn doctrine, we must have recourse to the formular- 
ies of the Church; for instance, to the catechism and to the 
creeds. 

In 1824, Newman had become a subscriber to the Bible 
Society ; but as the doctrine of Tradition more and more possessed 
him,** he withdrew from the Society in 1830.;7 Dr. Hawkins also 
gave Newman a copy of Sumner’s{t Apostolical Preaching, by 
which, says Newman,§§ “I was:led to give up my remaining Cal- 
vinism, and to receive the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration.” 
The other leading Fellow at Oriel in 1822 was John Keble; but 
Newman was at first afraid of him,]|||| and did not become at all 
intimate]f] with him till Hurrell Froude brought them together 
in 1828. 

In 1824, Newman became curate of St. Clement’s in Oxford, 
where, he says,*** the prevailing opinion of him was that he was 
a Methodist. In the same year he lost his father, and on October 
6th made this entry in his diary: 


Performed the last sad duties to my dear father. When 
I die, shall I be followed to the grave by my children? My 
mother said the other day she hoped to live to see me married; 


7 


but I think I shall either die within college walls or as a mis- 
sionary in a foreign land. No matter where, so that I die 
in Christ.¢¢7 


*L., 104. 4., xa. tA., 12. §A., 10. I|A., 9. 
qZ., 84. **4., 10. TTL., 228. 
ttJohn Bird Sumner, Bishop of Chester, 1828; Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1848; Apostolical Preaching, 1815. 
§$A., 9. WIL., 72. 114., 17, 18; W., 49. *#*7T. 94. STIL, 9%. 
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Newman oftens refers to this idea of becoming a missionary.* 
He was for many years a member of the Church Missionary 
Society,; and was secretary of the Oxford Branch{ as late 
as 1830. In his diary, under August 26, 1830, he says: “ Frank 
went for good. God guide us in His way.”§ This was his 
brother, Francis William, who went to Persia as a missionary, 
but returned to Oxford on July 9, 1833. 

In 1826, Newman was appointed public tutor at Oriel.|| By 
this time he had begun to study the Early Fathersf[ on the one 
hand, and on the other to study Hooker and the Caroline divines. 
In 1827, came the election of a new Provost of Oriel. Newman, 
still rather afraid of Keble,** and thinking Hawkins the better 
business man,j;+ turned the scale in favor of Hawkins. This 
election had very important results. It led first to Newman’s ap- 
pointment to succeed Hawkinstt as Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford; 
and eventually led to a collison between Provost and Tutors. 
Newman and Hurrell Froude both wished, being in orders, to exer- 
cise a kind of pastoral relation towards their pupils.§§ Hawkins 
considered that, however well it might do in a seminary, this was not 
suitable for the colleges of a University. The conflict of opinion 
at length became so sharp that, in 1830,]|||]| Hawkins signified to 
Newman, R. H. Froude, and Robert Isaac Wilberforce that he 
would stop their supply of pupils. Thus, by the Long Vacation 
of 1832,{[] Newman’s pupils had almost all taken their B. A. degree, 
and the two or three that remained he gave over to the Provost. 
He thus sums up the situation, writing in the third person: 


On his return from abroad the Tract Movement began. Hu- 
manly speaking, that movement never would have been had 
he not been deprived of his tutorship; or had Keble, not 
Hawkins, been Provost.*** 


By this time Newman had finished his book on the Arians,;++ 
and welcomed Hurrell Froude’s invitation to go with him on a 
cruise to the Mediterranean. On Sunday, December 2, 1832,¢tt 
he preached a University sermon in St. Mary’s on Wilfulness, the 
sin of Saul; and on the next day he left Oxford to join the Froudes. 

Richard Hurrell Froude, brother of James Anthony Froude, 
had been elected Fellow of Oriel in 1826, and soon became New- 
mari’s inseparable friend. Of him Newman says: 

*4., 7. tW., 43-47. tL., 223. §L., 236-238. WL., 147. 


WL., 128, 145. 92... 254. TTW., 48. ttL., 147. §§L., 150, 159. 
WHL., 156. W§Z., 160. ***I. 160. TITA., 32. S342. 281. 
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He professed openly his admiration of the Church of Rome, 
and his hatred of the Reformers.*...... He felt scorn of the 
maxim, “ The Bible and the Bible only is the religion of Pro- 
testants;” and he gloried in accepting Tradition as a main 
instrument of religious teaching He had a deep devo- 
tion to the Real Presence, in which he had a firm faith. He 
was powerfully drawn to the Mediaeval Church, but not to the 
Primitive He taught me to look with admiration towards 
the Church of Rome,} and in the same degree to dislike the 
Reformation. He fixed deep in me the idea of devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, and he led me gradually to believe in 
the Real Presence. 


Archdeacon Froude accompanied his son and Newman. They 
left Falmouth on December 7, 1832, and on December 11th were 
abreast of Cape Finisterre, with (as Newman writes to his mother) t 
lights visible from farmhouses on shore, which is, maybe, fifteen 
miles off. They got to Gibraltar on December 16th, and spent 
Christmas at Malta. On the return journey they called at Messina 
and Palermo, in Sicily, and arrived at Naples on February 14, 1833. 
They were at Rome from March 3d till Easter. The Froudes 
then tried to persuade Newman to return with them to England ;§ 
but he had been so enchanted with the glimpses of Sicily that he re- 
solved to go there again, even if he went alone. 

His Letters written home, and published in 1891, give long 
accounts of the scenery, and of the incidents of the journey, even 
describing various bouts of seasickness. But the most important 
and significant incident is only casually mentioned. Writing to 
his sister Jemima from Naples, on April 11, 1833, Newman says: 


I ought to tell you about the Miserere at Rome, my going 
up St. Peter’s, and the Easter illumination, our conversa- 
tions with Dr. Wiseman and with M. Bunsen, my search for 
the Church of St. Thomas of Canterbury, my pilgrimage to the 
place of St. Paul’s martyrdom, the catacombs, and all the 
other sights which have stolen away half my heart, but I 
forbear till we meet.|| 


In the Apologia, 1864, p. 98, he says little more: 


It was at Rome, too, that we began the Lyra Apostolica 
which appeared monthly in the British Magazine. The motto 
shows the feeling of both Froude and myself at the time; 
we borrowed from M. Bunsen a Homer, and Froude chose the 


*A., 24. tA., 25. tL., 284. §L., 383. IL., 385. 
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words in which Achilles, on returning to the battle, says, “ You 
shall know the difference, now that I am back again.”* 


All he says about Wiseman is (1864, p. 97): 


Froude and I made two calls upon Monsignor (now Card- 
inal) Wiseman at the Collegio Inglese,t shortly before we left 
Romes. «24+ When we took leave of Monsignor Wiseman, he 
had courteously expressed a wish that we might make a second 
visit to Rome; I said, with great gravity, “We have a work 
to do in England.”’§ 


That remark did not close an interview in which they had 


merely conversed amiably about the weather. In R. H. Froude’s 
Remains, published in 1838 (1. e., p. 306), we read, in a letter of 
‘April 13, 1833, what happened—the names are here filled in: 


The only thing I can put my hand on as an acquisition is 
having formed an acquaintance with...... Monsignor (Wise- 
man), the head of the (English) College at Rome, who has 
enlightened (Newman) and me on the subject of our relations 
to the Church of Rome. We got introduced to him to find out 
whether they would take us in on any terms to which we 
could twist our consciences [To this there is a footnote]. 
All this must not be taken literally, being a jesting way of 
stating to a friend what was really the fact, viz., that he 
and another availed themselves of the opportunity of meeting 
a learned...... (Roman Catholic) to ascertain the ultimate 
points at issue between the Churches, and we found to our 
dismay that not one step could be gained without swallowing 
the Council of Trent as a whole. We made our approaches 
to the subject as delicately as we could. Our first notion was 
that the terms of communion were within certain limits under 
the control of the Pope, or that in case he could not dispense 
solely, yet at any rate the acts of one Council might be rescinded 
by another ; indeed, that in Charles the First’s time it had been 
intended to negotiate a reconciliation on the terms on which 
things stood before the Council of Trent. But we found to 
our horror that the doctrine of the Infallibility of the Church 
made the acts of each successive Council obligatory for ever, 
that what had once been decided could never be meddled with 
again; in fact, that they were committed finally and irrevocably, 
and could not advance one step to meet us, even though the 
Church of England should again become what it was in Laud’s 


*A., 34. tA., 33. 
tIn 1865, Newman adds: “Once we heard him preach at a church in the 
Corso,” in Rome. $1864, p. 99; A., 34. 
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time, or indeed what it may have been up to the Council,. 
for Mon. (Wiseman) admitted that many things, e. g., the 
doctrine of Mass, which were fixed then, had been indeter- 
minate before. So much for the Council of Trent, for which: 
Christendom has to thank Luther and the Reformers. (New- 
man) declares that ever since I heard this I have become a 
staunch Protestant, which is a most base calumny on his part,. 
though I own it has altogether changed my notions of the 
Roman Catholics, and made me wish for the total overthrow 
of their system. I think that the only tozo¢ now is the 
“ancient Church of England,” and as an explanation of what 
one means, “‘ Charles the First and the Nonjurors.” 


‘This was the result on Hurrell Froude’s mind. Newman felt 
very much the same. In an article on Home Thoughts Abroad, 
written while he was at Rome, he says :* 


I say nothing here of the intense hatred of us, and the 
iron temper with which she resists all proposals of ever so little 
concession. She multiplies her requisitions of belief upon us: 
in matters great and little, till we are forced to dissent from 
her, as robbing us of our Christian liberty; and then she denies 
the Sacraments, which are the means of future life, except 
on the terms of our admitting all she chooses to impose 
Happily for us, we had the Apostolical Succession within our 
own country, and so could consecrate the bread and wine with- 
out her Time softens not her resentment; a hard mother 
she, with no relentings of parental affection or misgivings of 
purpose, she is looking on, at this very time, with satisfaction 
at the prospect of our Church’s destruction. 


Again, writing to his sister Jemima, on April 13, 1833, he 
says :} 


Oh, if that Rome were not Rome! but I seem to see as clear 
as day that a union with her is impossible. She is the cruel 
Church asking of us impossibilities, excommunicating us for 
disobedience, and now watching and exulting over our approach- 
ing overthrow. 


Even as late as 1837 he writes thus :t 


If we are induced to believe the professions of Rome, and 
make advances towards her as if a sister or a mother Church, 
which in theory she is, we shall find too late that we are in 

*L., 444. Sent to R. H. Froude, August 22, 1833, published in the British 
Magazine, February, 1834, p. 131 (the same number in which “Lead, Kindly: 
Light” appeared). 

TZ, 985. tProphetical Office of the Church, 1837, p. 100. 
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the hands of a pitiless and unnatural relative, who will but 
triumph in the arts which have inveigled us within her reach. 
No; dismissing the dreams which the romance of early Church 
history and the high theory of Catholicism will raise in the 
guileless and inexperienced mind, let us be sure that she is 
our enemy, and will do us a mischief if she can. 


Wiseman, on his side, was much impressed by the interview. 
“He was struck,” says his biographer, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, “ by 
the truly Catholic temper of mind of the two men, and by their 
utter sincerity.” Writing in 1847, he said: “From the day of 
Newman and Froude’s visit to me, never for an instant did I waver 
in my conviction that a new era had commenced in England.”* 
This conviction led him to arrange his work so as to be able to 
return to England,; and there watch the course of events. It was. 
his article in the Dublin Review for August, 1839, on Tracts for 
the Times (it deals largely with St. Augustine and the Donatists) 
that first seriously shook Newman’s faith in the theory of a Via 
Media.t But he did not begin to correspond with Newman till 
1841, and then he says he did so, “ Not as presuming upon the 
passing acquaintance I made with you some years ago in Rome.’’§ 

Thus, then, it was Wiseman who gave the Oxford Movement 
its impetus and its direction. If he had tried to meet Froude and 
Newman half-way, if he had tried to smooth away their difficulties, 
it is not at all probable that they would have been willing to submit 
to reordination. Indeed Wiseman does not seem to have been at all 
anxious that they should do so just then. Even if Hurrell Froude 
had returned to England with the determination to work out his 
dreams of corporate reunion, he would have got no help from 
John Keble or from Isaac Williams. There might have been an 
Oxford Movement in the direction of corporate reunion; but the 
time was certainly not ripe for it. 

The blank non possumus attitude of Wiseman was to Froude 
and Newman a cruel disappointment and a stinging rebuff. If 
Rome had no kindlier greeting, it was useless to parley further. 
They had a mission; there was work for them in England. They 
must not despair of their own Mother Church; they must return: 
and devote themselves to her regeneration. They must seek to re- 
vive in her, as Newman says: 


That primitive Christianity which was delivered for all time 


*Wiseman’s Life and Times, 1897, i., p. 117. A., 64. 
tA., 116-117. $Wiseman’s Life and Times, i., p. 375. 
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by the early teachers of the Church, and which was registered 
and attested in the Anglican formularies and by the Anglican 
divines. That ancient religion had well-nigh faded away out 
of the land and it must be restored. It would be in fact 
a second Reformation; a better reformation, for it would be 
a return, not to the sixteenth century, but to the seventeenth.* 


Froude returned home full of energy at the prospect of doing 
something for the Church. He said to Isaac Williams: 


Isaac, we must make a row in the world Only con- 
sider what the Peculiars (7. e., the Evangelicals) have done 
with a few half truths to work upon! And with our prin- 
ciples, if we set resolutely to work, we can do the same 
Church principles, forced on people’s notice, must work for 
good. However, we must try; and Newman and I are deter- 
mined to set to work as soon as he returns, and you must join 
with us. We must have short tracts, and letters in the British 
Magazine, and verses, and these you can do for us—and get 
people to preach sermons on the Apostolical Succession, and 
the like. And let us come and see old Palmer (the Rev., after- 
wards Sir, William Palmer, Bart., of Worcester College, 
Oxford, author of the Origines Liturgice), and get him to do 
something.} 


So they stirred up Palmer and John Keble; and in June, 1833, 
Froude, Keble, and Isaac Williams began to publish the Lyra 
‘Apostolica in the British Magazine. “This, indeed,” says Isaac 
Williams,t “ Newman did not like, when he returned, for he wished 
to have had throughout the management.” John Keble preached 
his Assize Sermon on National Apostacy on July 14, 1833,§ without 
any consulation with Newman, and the famous meeting at Mr. H. 
J. Rose’s rectory at Hadleigh, in the end of July, 1833,|| which 
was the formal start of the Tractarian Movement, was held with- 
out Newman being present. If Newman had never returned from 
Sicily, there would still have been a Tractarian Movement. 

Newman had found Mr. Neate, another Fellow of Oriel, at 
Rome,{ and had hoped to have him as companion in his expedition 
to Sicily; but in the end Neate determined to go to Dresden.** 
Newman would not change his plans; drawn on, as he says,;+ “ by 
a strange love of Sicily.” At Naples, he engaged a man servant,tt 
and on landing at Messina started off with him,§§ taking two mules 


*A., 43. TW., 63. tW., 65. §L., 414. IL., 432, 443. 
IL., 356. Orr. S72: TTL., 383. TIL., 392. §§L., 396. 
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and a muleteer, to explore a country then innocent of railways, 
and in many parts innocent even of roads. He was delighted with 
Taormina, and with the view of Etna. Of Taormina he says: 


I never saw anything more enchanting than this spot. It 
realized all one had read of in books about scenery—a deep 
valley, brawling streams, beautiful trees, the sea (heard) in 
the distance...... I never knew that Nature could be so beau- 
tiful; and to see that view was the nearest approach to seeing 
Eden. O happy I! It was worth coming all the way, to 
endure sadness, loneliness, dreariness, to see it.* 


He found the ascent of Etna impracticable, and contented 
himself with going on to Catania. From Catania he went to Syra- 
cuse in an open boat,ton account of the wretched roads, and intended 
to have returned to Catania by boat. The wind changing, they 
landed at Augusta (Agosta) at eight in the morning on April 29th, 
but were so much delayed, over quarantine and passports, that they 
did not start on the way to Catania till three in the afternoon.§ 
The season had been a very wet one,|| and the district they passed 
through on the way to Catania was, and is, one of the most fever- 
stricken in Sicily. The day was broiling hot;f[ as the evening 
drew on, the fever laden mists began to rise from the marshes. On 
the journey they went over the moor, the fen, the crag, the torrent. 
They first passed, he says,** over wild heath, then cornland, then 
wood, then descended to the plain. They found that they had still 
eighteen miles to go,j+ three rivers to ford or ferry over, and 
that the neighborhood of the second riverti was infested by rob- 
bers. Whether a will-o’-the-wisp from the marshes misled them, 
Newman does not say; but the guide lost his way§§ just at the 
most suspicious part of the journey. They had not even the 
kindly light of the cottages, for by this time the brigands had evi- 
dently concluded that no one worth robbing would run the risk of 
malaria, and had retired to their beds. However, at last they 
reached Catania between eleven and twelve o’clock at night.|||| 

Next day, Newman felt the fever coming on,f] but started to 
cross the island by the side of Etna to Aderno, and then west to 
get to Girgenti.*** At Leonforte, about the centre of the island,777 
he found he could go no further; and lay there three days, with 
the fever increasing.tti He felt so ill that he gave his servant 


*L., 397. tL., 399. $L., 406. 8L., 406. IL., 405. 
QL., 406. **I., 403. TTL., 406. FTL., 403. 8§L., 406. 
IWZ., 406. W1L., 403, 413. *447 414, 418. TITL., 415. tTtL., 407. 
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directions what to do in case of his death; but expressed to him 
a confident conviction that he would not die,* adding that he 
thought God had still work for him to do.t Then he took it into 
his head that he was better and started afresh;t but, after going 
seven miles, he had to lie down exhausted in a roadside hut. A 
doctor, who happened to pass by,§ felt his pulse, and relieved 
him so far that he was able, on May 6th,|| to get to Castrogio- 
vanni, the ancient Enna. There he lay for many days between life 
and death; but in the end he slowly recovered,f[ while others in 
the town, stricken with a similar fever, passed away. On the 
twelfth day after the crisis, he started for Palermo. When he 
got there, he says: “I could not read, nor write, nor talk, nor 
think. I had no memory, and very little of the reasoning fac- 
ulty.”** 

Later on, this illness appeared to him as a very important 
crisis in his life,;~ partly as a judgment on self-will, partly as 
a sign of God’s electing and directing grace. The latter idea is 
clearly expressed in his story with a purpose, entitled Loss and 
Gain (1848, p. 185), where, speaking of his hero, really speaking 
of himself, he says: 


He could not escape the destiny of being one of the elect 
of God; he could not escape that destiny which the grace 
of his Redeemer had stamped on his soul in baptism, which 
his good angel had seen written there, and had done his zealous 
part to keep inviolate and bright, which his own codperation 
with the influences of Heaven had confirmed and secured 
he could not ultimately escape his destiny of becoming a 
Catholic. 


He wrote out, at intervals, from 1834 to 1840, a long and 
dreamy and confused account of the illness, in which, for example, 
he says: ; 

I felt it was a punishmentt{ for my wilfulness in going to 
Sicily by myself yet I felt and kept saying to myself,§§ 
“T have not sinned against light,” and at one time I had a 
most consoling, overpowering thought of God’s electing love, 
and seemed to feel I was His......Next day the self-reproach- 
ing feelings increased. I seemed to see more and more my 
utter hollowness I compared myself with Keble, and 
felt that I was merely developing his, not my convictions 
I believe myself at heart to be nearly hollow, i. e., with little 


*L., 407. tL., 418. tL., 407. §L., 420. IL., 420. 
QL., 422-425. **L., 408. TtL., 412. THL., 413. §§L., 416. 
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love, little self-denial...... I thought* I had been very self- 
willed about the tutorship affair, and now I viewed my whole 
course as one of presumption. It struck me that the 5th of May 
was just at hand, which was a memorable day as being that on 
which (what we called) my Ultimatum was sent in to the 
Provost...... I recollected, too, that my last act on leaving 
Oxford was to preach a University sermon against self-will 
unnaen Yet still I said to myself, “I have not sinned against 
Ee axkwes I had a strange feeling} on my mind that God meets 
those who go on in His way, who remember Him in His way, 
in the paths of the Lord; that I must put myself in His path, 

i His way, that I must do my part, and that He met those who 
rejoice and worked righteousness (Isaiah Ixiv. 5, A. V.) and 
remembered Him in His ways. 


These were some of his thoughts at Leonforte in the first 
stage of his illness; in the second stage, at Castrogiovanni, his 
thoughts were very wandering, and hardly worth recording. At 
last, on May 25th, he set out for Palermo. When he got up the 
next morning, he says: “I sat some time by the bedside,t crying 
bitterly, and all I could say was that I was sure God had some 
work for me to do in England.” He got to Palermo on May 27th, 
and was nearly three weeks there, expecting to sail almost daily,§ 
‘yery homesick, and much disappointed at the delay. At last he got 
off, on June 13th; but by delaying they had lost the favorable 
wind. 

The average passage, he had been told, was six days; but he 
had been warned that calms of twelve or even twenty days were 
common at that time of year.|| On June Ist he had again begun 
writing poems. By these, we find that on June 14th they were still 
only “Off Monte Pellegrino,” 1. e., still in the Bay of Palermo, 
three hundred miles from the Straits of Bonifacio. If he com- 
posed a poem on June 15th, it has not been traced; on June 16th, 
while still “ At Sea,” he composed “Lead, Kindly Light.” - On 
the 17th they were off Sardinia, i. ¢., becalmed in the Straits of 
Bonifacio (see his Verses, 1874, p. 154); were “ At Sea” again 
on June 22d, but did not cover the two hundred and forty miles 
from Bonifacio to Marseilles till June 27th. 

So far has been clear enough; now we pass into the region 
of uncertainty. 

In his Verses on Various Occasions, 1868, Newman marks 
“Lead, Kindly Light ” as written on June 16th. But where did he 

*L., 417. TL., 419. tL., 428. §L., 428. |L., 410. 
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write it? He gives two accounts which cannot be reconciled. In 
the first edition of the Apologia (1864, p. 99) he says: 


At last I got off in an orange boat, bound for Marseilles. 
We were becalmed a whole week in the Straits of Bonifacio. 
Then it was that I wrote the lines, “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
which have since become well-known.* 


But in the 1873 edition (p. 35), and in later editions, he says: 


At last I got off in an orange boat, bound for Marseilles. 
Then it was that I wrote the lines, “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
which have since become well-known. We were becalmed a 
whole week in the Straits of Bonifacio. I was writing verses 
the whole time of my passage. 


Why did Newman make this change? He tells us in the 
preface to the Apologia; that he wrote that book with his memo- 
randa and letters unsorted. But before he published his Verses 
in 1868 he had looked up his memoranda, for all the poems there 
are marked with the date and place of writing. ‘‘ Lead, Kindly 
Light” is dated “ At Sea, June 16, 1833.” The poem for the 
next day is dated “ Off Sardinia, June 17, 1833.” That is, his 
memoranda stated that on June 16th they were still in the open sea, 
but had reached the Straits on June 17th. The ship, which was only 
a small orange boat, is hardly likely to have done the three hundred 
miles from Monte Pellegrino to Bonifacio by June 16th. And 
yet, at least, as late as 1882, Newman spoke of writing the poem in 
the Straits. 

Mr. John Wilkinson (afterwards a Prebendary of Salisbury), 
while making a sketching tour in France as a lad of seventeen, 
met Newman in Paris in July, 1833; and his account would have 
settled the question, if it had been recorded at the time. Un- 
fortunately, he never wrote it out, and the final form in the 
family tradition has evidently grown by repetition. 

Newman, in 1833, had a strong prejudice against the French 
nation, as imbued with the Revolutionary spirit.t While nearing 
Marseilles he wrote an apostrophe to France (Verses, 1868, p. 181, 
headed “ Apostacy,” and dated “ Off the French Coast, June 26, 
1833 ”), which ends thus: 


And so in silence I will now proclaim 
Hate of thy present self, and scarce will sound thy name. 


"i, 35 tA., xx. tCf. L., 233. 
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In the Apologia (1864, p. 97) he says: 

It was the success of the Liberal cause which fretted me 
inwardly.* I became fierce against its instruments and its 
manifestations. A French vessel was at Algiers; I would not 
even look at the tricolor. On my return, though forced to 
stop a day at Paris,} I kept indoors the whole time, and all 
that I saw of that beautiful city was what I saw from the dili- 
gence. 


The reason why he stayed in Paris even for a day was because 
the places in all the diligences for the northern ports were already 
booked. Mr. J. B. Mozeley (writing to his brother Thomas on 
July 12, 1833)t says that Newman would have had to stay longer 
if a passenger booked to Dieppe had not vacated his place. New- 
man thus crossed to Brighton, passed through London,§ and reached 
his mother’s house at Iffley on July 9, 1833; his brother, Francis 
William, returned there earlier in the same day.|| 

Feeling stranded in Paris, he seems to have welcomed the 
sight of a young Englishman, and before parting gave Mr. Wilkin- 
son a Plan de Paris, with the inscription “ J. H. Newman, Paris, 
1833.” This Plan is now in the possession of the Rev. J. F. Wil- 
kinson of Barley; who, in the course of a long correspondence in 
IQII, reported his father as saying that Newman 

found himself, after a storm, becalmed and enveloped in a 
thick and depressing fog in the Straits of Bonifacio. It was 
in the night...... My father used to tell us how Newman 
had read the poem to him, and how fervently he acknowledged 
the Divine support in the mental and physical depression, almost 
despair, into which he had sunk, being, in his great weakness, 
so susceptible to the terrible clinging darkness of the fog, 
which succeeded the storm. 


Newman seems to have kept his own counsel after returning 
home, and did not even show the poem to Isaac Williams; his 
curate and his intimate friend. The publication of the Lyra Apos- 
tolica poems had begun in the British Magazine for June, 1833, 
and went on regularly from month to month; but “ Lead, Kindly 
Light ” did not appear there till February, 1834. Isaac Williams 
states that he saw it there for the first time, and said to Newman: 

“Whose poem is that? John Keble’s, is it not? It is not 
like you; but, if it is yours, I will tell you when it was written. 


eA. S35: +“ Twenty-four hours,” in 186s. 
tLetters of the Rev. J. B. Mozeley, D.D., 1885, p. 31. 8L., 412. A., 35. 
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It was when you were coming home ill.” He answered, “ You 
are quite right. It was on board the vessel from Sicily, when 
I was just recovering, and very weak.” And this accounts for 
a tone in that poem which is unlike Newman, more subdued and 
touching. But yet, I have heard it noticed by Copeland (1. e., 
Rev. W. J. Copeland, sometime Newman’s curate at Littlemore, 
afterwards Rector of Farnham in Essex) that it ends unlike the 
resignation of the Psalmist in Psalm xlii. (A. V.)* 


Newman says, plainly enough, that he had not the least idea of 
its ever being sung. If he had meant it to be sung, he might very 
well have ended, as Copeland suggests, with some such thought as 
this: ‘ The morning light will show how wisely God has led me, 
and what good cause I have to thank God and take courage.” 

In 1834, the title given to the poem is “Faith.” In the col- 
lected edition of the Lyra Apostolica, 1836, p. 28, it is headed 
“ Unto the Godly there ariseth up Light in the Darkness.” In New- 
man’s Verses, 1853, p. 24, it is headed “Grace of Congruity.” 
These titles, it will be observed, all carry out the same idea. It is 
the son, now repentant and going to meet the Father, resolved to 
seek to deserve his Father’s favor by working righteousness and 
walking in his Father’s ways. It is still a purely individual matter. 
It is, as he says, in the Apologia: 

In the intercourse between God and the soul, during a 
season of recollection, of repentance, of good resolution, of 
inquiry into vocation—the soul was sola cum solo; there was 
no cloud interposed between the creature and the Object of 
his faith and love. The command practically enforced was, 
“ My son, give Me thy heart.” 


After the publication of the Apologia, the poem seems to 
have assumed a new importance in Newman’s mind ; he momentarily 
lost the sense of perspective; and in 1868 he entitled it, “ The 
Pillar of the Cloud.” Looked at as a treatment of this theme, Mr. 
W. T. Stead was quite justified in saying (Hymns that have 
Helped, 1896, No. 38) that William Williams’ (1717-1791) “Guide 
Me, O Thou Great Jehovah” is worth a hundred “ Lead, Kindly 
Lights.” Dr. E. A. Abbott, in his book on The Anglican Career 
of Cardinal Newman (1892, i., p. 288), takes this title as the key- 
note of his commentary on the poem. His analysis is certainly 
ingenious ; but it is hardly what Newman meant in 1833. 

The writing of “ Lead, Kindly Light ” evidently clarified New- 

*W., 58. tA., 196. 
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man’s brain. The result is seen in that series of poems written 
before he reached Marseilles, notably in the two splendid studies 
after the style of the tragic Greek chorus (“ Man is permitted 
much,” written “ At Sea, June 25th,” and “O Piteous Race,” 
written “ Off Marseilles Harbor, June 27th”) which, with “ Lead 
Kindly Light ” (this Mr. R. H. Hutton justly describes as “ shining 
with the softest and the whitest poetic lustre”), make up the trio 
of what Mr. Hutton (Cardinal Newman, 1891, p. 43) regarded 
as “his most exquisite poems.” But the touching little poem en- 
titled “ Desolation” (written “ Off Sardinia, June 18th”) shows 
that the clouds did not lift at once: 


Oh, say not thou art left of God, 
Because His tokens in the sky 

Thou canst not read: this earth He trod 
To teach thee He was ever nigh. 


He sees, beneath the fig-tree green, 
Nathaniel con His sacred lore; 

Should’st thou thy chamber seek, unseen, 
He enters through the unopened door. 


And when thou liest, by slumber bound, 
Outwearied in the Christian fight, 

In glory, girt with Saints around, 
He stands above thee through the night. 


When friends to Emmaus bend their course, 
He joins, although He holds their eyes; 
Or, should’st thou feel some fever’s force, 

He takes thy hand, He bids thee rise. 


Or on a voyage, when calms prevail, 
And prison thee upon the sea, 

He walks the wave, He wings the sail, 
The shore is gained, and thou art free.* 


Let me now gather together other things which Newman him- 
self said about the poem. 
Writing in 1874 to E. H. Bickersteth, he says: 


I agree with you that these verses are not a hymn, nor 


*L., 411 shows that at Lyons, on July 1st, he could, in writing to his mother, 
still say, “I am quite desolate. I am tempted to say, ‘Lord, heal me, for my 
bones are vexed.’” 

tLife of Edward Henry Bickersteth, 1907, p. 199, dated from The Oratory, 
June 20, 1874. 
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are they suitable for singing; and it is that which at once 
surprises and gratifies me, and makes me thankful that, in 
spite of their having no claim to be used as a hymn, they 
have made their way into so many collections. 


Lord Ronald Gower, in his Old Diaries, 1902 (p. 15), says 
that, in 1882, he had received a letter from Queen Victoria, in 
which she wrote: 


This is a pilgrimage, a great struggle, and not our real home, 
and we may say, in those beautiful lines: 


So long Thy power hath led me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


Thinking it would please Cardinal Newman to know that the 
Queen had quoted his beautiful lines, I took the opportunity 
eave while at Trentham that autumn, to call upon him at 
Edgbaston...... The most interesting subject he spoke about 
referred to his hymn, “ Lead, Kindly Light,” which he said 
he had composed on board ship during a calm between Sardinia 
and Corsica. That hymn, he said, was not his feeling now. 
“For, we Catholics,” he said with a kind smile, “ believe that 
we have found the Light.”...... He again alluded to his hymn 
saying, that he did not consider himself a poet; but “ Faber is 
one,” he added. 


Again: George Huntington (who in 1866 became Rector of 
Tenby, where the Cardinal’s youngest brother, Charles Robert 
Newman lived up to 1884) says, in his Random Recollections 
(1893, p. 246), that he once called on Newman at Edgbaston, 
and “ ventured to say :” 


It must be a great pleasure to you to know that you have 
written a hymn treasured wherever English-speaking Chris- 
tians are to be found, and where are they not to be found? 
He was silent for some moments, and then said with emotion: 
“Yes, deeply thankful, and more than thankful.” Then, after 
another pause: “ But, you see, it is not the hymn, but the 
tune that has gained the popularity, the tune is Dykes,” and 
Dr. Dykes was a great master. 





In 1879, Dr. Greenhill, who was Church-warden of St. Mary’s, 
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Oxford, at the time when Newman resigned the living, wrote to ask 
the meaning of the last two lines, mentioning Charles Marriott’s 
suggestion, that they might refer to “ the more intimate communion 
of infants with the unseen world of spirits, which was lost in 
later years.” Newman’s answer was this (under Jan. 18, 1879): 


You flatter me by your question; but I think it was Keble 
who, when asked it in his own case, answered that poets were 
not bound to be critics, or to give a sense to what they had 
written, and, though I am not, like him, a poet, at least I may 
plead that I am not bound to remember my own meaning, what- 
ever it was, at the end of almost fifty years. Anyhow, there 
must be a statute of limitation for writers of verse, or it would 
be quite a tyranny, if, in an art which is the expression not of 
truth but of imagination and sentiment, one were obliged to 
be ready for examination on the transient states of mind which 
come upon one when homesick, or seasick, or in any other way 
sensitive or excited. 


Dr. Greenhill comments thus: 


On this letter, so felicitously expressed, two remarks may 
be made: (1) Dr. Newman does not say that he had for- 
gotten his own meaning, but that he was not “ bound to re- 
member” it; and (2) he does not say that the meaning of 
the words was plain enough to all but idiots, as he might easily 
have done, if their obvious sense were the true or only one.... 
the matter seems to rest thus, viz., that while almost every 
person who reads these lines will apply them only to departed 
friends, those few who, as an additional or alternative sense, 
are inclined to adopt Charles Marriott’s suggestion, are quite 
justified in doing so.* 


In Tennyson’s Memoir by his Son,} a conversation is reported 
between Tennyson and his doctor. The doctor said: 


I see Newman was asked as to his meaning of two lines 
of “ Lead, Kindly Light,” and frankly acknowledged that he had 
forgotten what he was driving at...... (Tennyson rejoined) 
“T daresay Newman may have forgotten. It would be hard 
indeed to remember the ‘atmosphere’ of each thought. When 
young men ask me the interpretation of some of my early lines, 
I sometimes forget, and can only answer with Goethe: ‘You 
probably know better than I do, being young.’ ” 


*Academy, August 3, 1890, p. 174. 
fAlfred Lord Tennyson: A Memoir by his Son, 1897, vol. ii., pp. 228, 229. 
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Newman must indeed for the moment have forgotten his own 
meaning when he chose the title ‘ The Pillar of the Cloud;” and in 
his Apologia, speaking of the materials he used for that book, he 
says: 

As to the volumes which I have published, they would in 
many ways serve me, were I well up in them; but though I 
took great pains in their composition, I have thought little 
about them, when they were once out of my hands; and for 
the most part the last time I read them has been when I re- 
vised their last proof sheets.* 


But, in the light of his other sayings, it is probable that 
the real thought at the back of his mind was something like this: 
“T am glad and thankful that people should find comfort and en- 
couragement in my lines. Why disturb them by laying down one 
hard and fast interpretation? Much better leave them free to 
read in their own ideas.” 

When, in his last hours, Newman gave a final judgment upon 
the poem, Mr. Wilfrid Meynell tells us it was this :7 


On one of these days he asked some of the Fathers to come 
in and play or sing to him Father Faber’s hymn of “ The 
Eternal Years.” When they had done so once, he made them 
repeat it, and this several times. ‘“ Many people,” he said, 
speak well of my ‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’ but this is far more 
beautiful. Mine is of a soul in distress ;—this, of the Eternal 
Light.” 


Turn now to the Catholic model. 

This is a passage (pt. i., 1, 62 ff.) in the poem of “ Glorious 
John ” Dryden, the Catholic poet laureate, entitled The Hind and 
the Panther, 1867. Newman, as both his Apologia (1865, p. 31) 
and his Prophetical Office (1837, p. 140) show, was well acquainted 
with this poem, and may have taken a copy with him abroad. It is 
in one of the volumes of the Aldine Dryden, issued in a pocket 
size in 1832-33, published by William Pickering and edited by the 
Rev. John Mitford, who was himself an Oriel man: 


What weight of ancient witness can prevail, 
If private reason hold the public scale? 
But, gracious God, how well dost Thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide! 
Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. 
*A., Xx. tCardinal Newman, by Wilfrid Meynell, 1907, p. 121. 
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Oh, teach me to believe Thee thus concealed, 

And search no further than Thyself revealed; 

But her alone for my director take 

Whom Thou hast promised never to forsake! 

My thoughtless youth was winged with vain desires; 
My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 
Followed false lights; and when their glimpse was gone, 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 

Such was I, such by nature still I am; 

Be Thine the glory, and be mine the shame! 

Good life be now my task; my doubts are done. 


Here the guiding Light, the director, is the Infallible Holy 
Catholic Church. That was Newman’s belief also in 1882, when he 
said, “ We Catholics believe that we have found the Light.” But, as 
he said in 1882, it was not his feeling in the year 1833. 

What then was the “ Kindly Light ” of Newman’s poem? 

Mr. Spurgeon, in his Commentary on the Psalms,* took the 
“ Kindly Light ” to mean Holy Scripture. That might have passed 
for Newman’s meaning if he had written in 1822; by 1833 his views, 
as we have seen, had changed. 

Does Newman use “ kindly ” in its modern sense? Like the 
term “ garish” day, it is much more Elizabethan, or seventeenth 
century, in tone. He seems to revert to the meaning in Sidney’s 
Arcadia, i. e., “ inward, innate, implanted by nature.” He means 
therefore “ Inward Light,” and this Inward Light is his Conscience. 
Here he follows Bishop Sanderson, who says, for example :+ 


“Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?” 
says our Savior. As if He had said: “ You have an Inward 
Light, which is a ray of that True Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world; by the assistance of this Light 
you will be able...... to discover the right way of your duty, 
and to walk accordingly.” (And again): Every particular 
man has a Conscience given hirh to be a God to him; which, 
as Deputy of the Almighty, and a Preacher of His eternal law, 
dictates what he ought to do, and to avoid. 


And Newman himself in his Letter Addressed to his Grace the 
Duke of Norfolk (1875, p. 55 ff.) says that Conscience is “ the 
Voice of God in the nature and heart of man; as distinct from the 
voice of Revelation...... Conscience is the aboriginal Vicar of 


*Treasury of David, vol. vi., 1882, p. 248, under Ps. cxix., 105. 
tLectures on Conscience and Human Law, edited by Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth of Lincoln, 1877, p. 95, and p. 30. 
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Christ.” So in his sermon on St. Thomas, published in 1835, 
he speaks of “ the Invisible Guide who has a claim to be followed,” 
and of “the Divine Voice within him.” And in one of the poems 
written between Bonifacio and Marseilles (“ At Sea, June 25th’’) 
he says :* 
When I look back upon my former race, 
Seasons I see, at which the Inward Ray 
More brightly burned, or guided some new way; 
Truth, in its wealthier scene and nobler space 
Given for my eye to range, and feet to trace. 
And next I mark, ’twas trial did convey, 
Or grief, or pain, or strange eventful day, 
To my tormented soul such larger grace. 
So now, whene’er, in journeying on, I feel 
The shadow of the Providential Hand, 
Deep breathless stirrings shoot across my breast, 
Searching to know what He will now reveal, 
What sin uncloak, what stricter rule command, 
And girding me to work His full behest. 


And what of the last two lines of the poem? 

By angel faces Newman means the faces of Angels; he does 
not mean the faces of his departed friends. Why then did he not 
say so to Dr. Greenhill? His Lectures on the Prophetical Office of 
the Church (1837, p. 17) show one reason: 

Should a man...... profess to regulate his conduct under 
the notion that he is seen by invisible spectators, that he and 
all Christians have upon them the eyes of Angels...... would 
he not at first be thought to speak poetically, and so excused 
Enea and when he was understood to speak literally, would 
not his views to a certainty be met with grave, cold, contempt- 
uous, or impatient looks, as idle, strained, and unnatural? 


Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, in reviewing the Lyra Apostolica 
(British Critic, January, 1837, p. 178 ff.), complains of Newman’s 
verses as often marred by ellipses, or, as he expresses it, by 
“the multiplication of abbreviations.” Here what Newman la- 
ments is not the loss of the angel faces, but the loss of the smile on 
the angel faces. Expressed at length it would be: 


*British Magazine, 1834 (November, p. 512), headed “ Providences.” Lyra 
Abpostolica, 1836, no. xxxii. p. 35, headed “ Discipline.” Verses, 1853, p. 28, 
headed “ Progress.” Verses, 1868, p. 178, headed “ Semita Justorum.” 

tCf. Parochial and Plain Sermons, 1835, no. xxix., St. Michael. “ Surely it 
is a great comfort to reflect that, wherever we go, we have those about us, who 
are ministering to all the heirs of salvation, though we see them not.” 
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And with the morn those angel faces (which watch over me 
smile upon me with that) smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


In a poem written at Iffley, on November 29th, 1832, he says :* 


Erst my good Angel shrank to see 
My thoughts and ways of ill; 

And now he scarce dare gaze on me, 
Scar-seamed and crippled still. 


And in a later poem to his Guardian Angel he says :7 


And when, ere boyhood yet was gone, 
My rebel spirit fell, 

Ah! thou didst see, and shudder too, 
Yet bear each deed of Hell. 


And then in turn, when judgments came, 
And scared me back again, 

Thy quick soft breath was near to soothe 
And hallow every pain. 


When one turns to his poems on the “ Faithful Departed,” we 
find one written at Augusta, while he was waiting to start on the 
eventful journey to Catania. Here he takes his picture from Taor- 
mina; and not from what he saw at Augusta; and the imagery of 
Paradise is taken from the view of Etna (Verses, 1874, p. 132; 
Agosta, April 29, 1833). 

Dear sainted Friends, I call not you 
To share the joy serene 

Which flows upon me from the view 
Of crag and steep ravine. 


Ye, on that loftier mountain old, 
Safe lodged in Eden’s cell 

Whence run the rivers four, behold 
This earth, as ere it fell. 


Or, when ye think of those who stay 
Still tried by the world’s fight, 

Tis but in looking for the day 
Which shall the lost unite. 


*British Magazine, November 1833, p. 518. Lyra Apostolica, 1836, no. xii., 
p. 12, headed “ Confession.” Verses, 1853, p. 19, “ The Scars of Sin.” It begins 
“ My smile is bright.” 

tVerses, 1853, p. 12, headed “ Guardian Angel.” Verses, 1868, p. 291, headed 
“ Guardian Angel,” and dated The Oratory, 1853. 
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Ye rather, elder Spirits strong! 
Who from the first have trod 

This nether scene, man’s race among, 
The while ye live to God. 


Ye hear, and ye can sympathize. 


There the Angels are not the “ sainted Friends,” but the “ elder 
Spirits.” After his return, he wrote a companion poem at Oxford :* 


They are at rest; 
We may not stir the heaven of their repose 
By rude invoking voice, or prayer addrest 
In waywardness to those 
Who in the mountain grots of Eden lie, 
And hear the fourfold river as it murmurs by. 





They hear it sweep 
In distance down the dark and savage vale; 
But they at rocky bed, or current deep, 
Shall never more grow pale; 
They hear, and meekly muse, as fain to know 
How long, untired, unspent, that giant stream shall flow. 


And soothing sounds 

Blend with the neighboring waters as they glide; 
Posted along the haunted garden’s bounds 

Angelic forms abide— 
Echoing, as words of watch, o’er lawn and grove, 
The verses of that hymn which Seraphs chant above. 


This is much finer; but the local color is still taken from 
Toarmina and from Etna. And the angelic forms are still the 
‘Angels, spoken of now as those who watch round the Garden of 
Eden to keep out intruders. 

Let me, at last, sum up: 

One thing is beyond question, viz., that “‘ Lead, Kindly Light ” 
is a masterpiece of religious verse, and one of the very finest 
short poems in the English language. It is quite unlike any of 
Newman’s earlier pieces; they are all more or less the carefully 
elaborated work of a man of genius, who was essentially a writer 
of prose. In this case, he was rapt out of himself. The poem 
was the fruit of a deep depression, a cry of emotion wrung almost 
involuntarily from his heart. His experience was that of the 


*British Magazine, October, 1835, p. 413, no title. Lyra Apostolica, 1836, p. 61, 
no. lii., headed “ Rest.” Verses, 1853, p. 47, rewritten as “Enoch and Elias.” 
Verses, 1868, p. 201, rewritten as “ Refrigerium,” dated Oxford, 1835. 
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Psalmist: “ My heart was hot within me, and while I was thus 
musing the fire kindled, and at the last I spake with my tongue.” 
The thoughts and experiences of his days and nights in Sicily, his 
self-will, his willing self-surrender, his feeling that he is a son 
going to meet his Father resolved to take up the mission his 
Father has laid upon him, his hope that by God’s help he will be 
able to play the man, and after the struggle will once more be 
consoled by the smile of his Guardian Angel—all these have, 
as it were, been fused in the furnace, and have come forth in 
bright and perfect shape. 

But it is a personal matter between the individual soul and 
its Creator: it is the ego, not the devout soul voicing the thoughts 
and the feelings of its fellows in prayer and praise. 





CHRIST’S CRADLE. 
BY EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


THE Maid hath laid her Babe to rest— 
O holy Babe! O Maiden blest! 
Upon the cradle of her breast! 


The purest couch in earth or sky, 
Ah dearest bed, with veiled eye, 
Upon His Mother’s heart to lie! 


It rocks Him soft, while every beat 
A tale of love doth low repeat, 
And heaveth now with sighs more sweet. 


God lists the tender lullaby— 
Nor all the choirs of Heaven, nigh, 


Dare with that song in sweetness vie! 








AMONG THE ROSES OF MADEIRA, 
BY JOSEPH FRANCIS WICKHAM. 


HAD believed in childhood that fairyland was a long 
journey away, somewhere off in that twilight coun- 
try which lies just over the farthest hill, or myriads 
of leagues distant, an isle of dreams in some en- 

chanted sea. And then a pitiless somebody in- 
formed me that fairyland was like the fairies—nowhere. How 
many years had I held for truth what my cravings and heart- 
longings wished were not so. But a cycle of misbelief is not too 
great a price for the fresh discovery that fairyland really is. 

Others had found it before me, of course, and had sung its won- 

ders, and I ‘had found the music sweet. But no song is as cap- 

tivating as the melody your own ears listen to; no hour can be more 
joyous than the one lived within the ocean-cinctured fairy world 
itself. For you must go a-sailing to find this land of enchantment. 

Embark in any ship that follows the ocean lane between New York 

and Italy, any boat which will stop at Madeira, for to Madeira 

must you take yourself to reach the home of sheer beauty, the island 

Elysium. Madeira is a place you will remember all your life, and 

when you have left it, and the months and years pass by, the fas- 

cination and irresistible charm of the spot will hang like a spell 
over you, and you will feel the call to go back. The far-off voice 
will tremble in your ears, and if you have wisdom, if the busy world 

will have left you a single vein of poetic fancy, you will heed the 
welcome which comes a-whispering in the winds across the aaatane 
of blue sea and-return to the island of the blest. 

Nine days we had joyed in the delights of ocean life, when we 
were informed that on the morrow we should reach Madeira. The 
steamer’s schedule had told us as much, and we were all glad 
enough to enter our first haven, and see land again for the first 
time since losing sight of the coast line of New Jersey. We had 
heard that Madeira was a place of infinite delight, and we were 
pleased that our steamship company had the discretion to make the 
island a port of call. I suppose some of us had even read a little 
of its history. We knew that the island belonged to a group 
consisting of Madeira itself, Porto Santo, and the three uninhabited 
Desertas, Chao, Bugio, and Deserta Grande; that all five were of 
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volcanic origin; that the present population is about one hundred 
and fifty thousand, most of whom live on Madeira, which is the 
largest of the group, being thirty-seven miles long and fourteen 
miles across. Someone may have informed us that Madeira had 
been settled by the Portuguese in 1419, and that shortly afterward 
the grape-vines which were to give it name and fame had been 
transplanted from Crete. We knew, too, that the people had 
several industries, producing, among other articles, embroidery, 
laces, and inlaid laurel-wood. But one forgets those little details 
in all their accuracy, and for the moment I was willing to give my- 
self over, not to the study of the statistics of its economic condition, 
nor to the consideration of the events of the island’s history, but 
to the all-sufficient charm of its present, the present of a cloudless 
day in late June. 

Madeira rises from the sea a high mountainous shoulder, clad 
in a mantle of the deepest green one may behold. It does not 
appear quite real as you view it from the steamer’s deck; it is more 
like a massive painting thrust before your eyes, lowered suddenly 
from the heavens, or pushed upward from the deep, and anchored 
in place by the steady hand of an unseen Titan. But the island 
is there, with its Pico Ruivo six thousand feet above the water, 
and as the boat slackens its speed and steams slowly past the miles 
of coastland, you have time a-plenty to examine at your leisure the 
magic hills that have so lately been born for you. Far up on the 
towering heights may be seen the dark-green woodlands, and lower 
down the fields of sugar cane and the wheat fields, and the terraced 
vineyards that yield the luscious grapes for the wines. White 
against the eastern light the long lines of a convent stand forth, half- 
way up the high mountain, while on the level places, beside the 
shore for several miles, little villages cluster, the red roofs and 
white walls of the houses giving a wonderfully pleasing effect from 
the water. You see a deep ravine threading its way from the high- 
lands to the sea, a great fissure in the uneven, undulating slopes. 
Now and again a cottage nestles amid the large trees on the higher 
plateaus, or a more pretentious quinta looks out over the sea from 
a point of vantage, while close by a winding road zigzags 
its way along the edge of a dizzy precipice. As you approach closer 
to the harbor, broken lines of red roofs in greater numbers come 
into view, and many more villas, and the towers of half-hidden 
churches glistening in the sunlight against the dark background of 
the hills. At last you pass Forte Ilheo and are in the bay, opposite 
the city of Funchal, the capital of Madeira. 
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Here in the beautiful harbor we anchored, coming to rest op- 
posite the Portuguese warship which silently guarded the hillside 
city. We had been expected for days at the little port, and now 
the welcome was visibly assured in the shape of dozens of cockles 
swiftly propelled over the bay by the sturdy arms of their expert 
oarsmen. Some few were laden with native fruits, figs, straw- 
berries, bananas, and pineapples, to vend to the strangers, but 
most of them carried one or two boys, who fain would dive for 
dimes or quarters tossed into the water by the steamer’s passengers. 
The boys were excellent swimmers, and displayed a pardonable 
pride in their aquatic accomplishments. Whenever one of them 
reappeared from beneath the water after the plunge, he would in- 
variably exhibit the recovered coin as a proof that neither his 
patron’s munificence nor his own prowess had been in vain. It 
was a simple act, but its eloquence was decidedly engaging. 

From this genial pastime of parting with our money, we were 
called by the advice that it was now possible to go aboard the tender 
which would carry us to the shore. On land the first thing that 
one observes are the lines of ox-carts drawn up to receive passengers. 
But my ticket, bought on board the steamer, called for automobile 
conveyance, and in this speedier but less picturesque vehicle I was 
soon whirling through the broad praca, up the cobble-paved street, 
along the Ribeira de Santa Luzia, round many a winding turn, to 
the little railway station that stands at the foot of the funicular rail- 
road leading to the Monte. The street from the quay to the praca 
is a beautiful broad avenue, shaded by the wide-spreading fans of 
the tall, graceful plane trees which guard it on either side. This 
street, like all through which we drove, was very clean, and the 
cottages which we passed were pretty and neat-looking. We met 
many of the natives on the way, the dark-skinned men beaming 
a welcome upon us from their shops, the quiet and gentle faces of the 
women watching in mild interest the influx of American voyagers. 
Now and then an English resident might be observed looking at us 
from the sidewalk, for at all seasons of the year there are many 
strangers from the northern climes in Funchal in search of the 
health-giving tonic of the semi-tropical seas. The winters are ex- 
ceedingly mild here, due mainly to the Canary branch of the Gulf 
Stream. 

A train was just departing when we reached the ticket-office, 
and it was necessary to wait fifteen or twenty minutes before the 
next train would slowly back down the incline. During that inter- 
val I joined a party of my shipmates in the souvenir shop opposite 
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the station. The delay, however, was brief enough, and we were 
soon allowed to pass through the gates and climb aboard the 
train. Slowly the pony engine pulled the car up the steep track, so 
gradually that the little girls and boys who lived nearby could run 
beside the train and toss through the open windows bouquets of 
roses and camellias and rhododendrons, and many other flowers 
bewildering in their infinite variety. Ina short time the car looked 
like a moving floral garden resplendent in the masses of flaming 
reds and gorgeous yellows and the palest of opal blues. This bom- 
bardment of flowers is a very charming custom, filled as it is with 
the grace and beauty of poetic fancy. Past the little stations of 
Livramento and Sant’ Anna our journey led us, and from the car 
windows on either side could be seen a profusion of color and 
wealth of vegetation that left one well-nigh breathless in wonder- 
ment. You could scarcely believe that you were actually looking at 
a scene which had not been transplanted from Aladdin’s Cathay. 
Trees of Europe are there, the pine and the plane and the maple 
and the oak, and mingled with them rise the tropical palms, cam- 
phor-trees, yuccas, magnolias, bamboos, and many more beside. 
One had time to feast one’s eyes on the promenade of Santa Luzia, 
which extends along the levada or water-channel of the same name. 
Everywhere beyond the walls enclosing the railway tracks are to be 
viewed the fields of sugar cane stretching in long, narrow acres; 
and one could envy the rare imaginings that must be borne beneath 
the sheltering of the trellised grape-vines, which blossomed in purple 
and green in long lanes bordering the white and buff dwelling 
houses beside the way. But by this time our juvenile guard of 
honor had exhausted its badinage of compliment, and as one looked 
back over the traveled way one could see the little bare legs scam- 
pering down the stony path, each child hastening to cull more gar- 
lands from its own fragrant garden. The next train up the hill 
would incite a fresh war of the roses, and a soldier must always 
be ready to give battle. 

Just as we were beginning to grow accustomed to the richness 
of the vegetation the train stopped at the Monte. One wondered 
what more could delight one’s confused senses. But up here on 
the hilltop, two thousand feet above the shimmering waters of the 
‘Atlantic, rises the little church of Nossa Senhora do Monte. A 
choicer spot for our Lady’s shrine could not well be imagined. After 
leaving the train you walk for a quarter of a mile through an in- 
viting grove to the terrace of the chapel. Many thousands of 
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visitors have passed through these wooded walks every year for 
the last quarter of a century, while their boats waited in the harbor 
below; and I wondered how many of the throng of admirers 
recalled the kind old sexton who showed me the church and took 
me up to the belfry to see the bell that every day tolled out its 
message of hope to the Catholic population of the city. Each sum- 
mer the little church is the scene of a fine display of religious faith 
during the nine days of the Novena. While this festival is in 
progress one may see the people of the town coming from near 
and far, all over this isle of loveliness, to pledge their fealty to the 
God who created their garden of flowers and all the beauty of the 
world. And when the service is over every morning, and the 
men and women and children leave the portals of the church to re- 
turn to their homes, the fairy lane they walk, leading through the 
palms and the pines and the reddest of full-blown roses, cannot fail 
to strengthen their faith that the heavenly paradise must be beau- 
teous beyond mortal conception. 

As I paused on the church terrace I could see the Bay of Fun- 
chal in all its quiescent radiance; and on its waters many a tiny 
boat longing softly to slip its moorings and sail the deeper seas; 
and beyond the restful harbor the blue ocean stretching out toward 
the Canaries and the shores of Africa. Gazing far out over the 
illimitable desert of the sea, I knew that somewhere four hundred 
miles to the southeast lay Morocco, and I liked to imagine its sandy 
coast line swept by the hot breath of the Sahara; and behind me, 
two hundred leagues, to the northeast, was the mother country of 
Lusitania; and I almost, but not quite, forgot that three thousand 
miles to the westward the ocean waves met the world that Portugal 
had sought so fearlessly, and that I had left nine days before. In 
those good old days when Portugal shared with Spain the glory of 
discovery, Madeira was the first stopping-place for the Portuguese 
and Spanish argosies on their way to the New World. Funchal 
then was a centre of trade. The rugged island cliffs, like the 
frowning walls of Quebec, formed a natural barrier against the 
unfriendly salvos of an intrepid English or Dutch sea-dog, but the 
Portuguese were wary, and built four mighty fortresses to com- 
mand the seas. By day their huge breastworks were clearly out- 
lined in the full gleam of the southern sun, and steeped in the soft 
silence of a moonlit night they taught many a passing ship that 
Portugal was watchful of her honor and jealous of her fighting 
fame. 
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As the soft voice of the long ago faintly chimes in your 
imagination, you begin to dream of the missionaries who tarried 
for an hour here in Funchal to say farewell to their brother priests 
before the final journeying to the new lands in the western horizon. 
And you think, too, of their comrades back from Peru and Brazil 
and the Antilles, spent with months of weary voyaging; and of the 
tears of genuine joy that must have been shed as the green hills of 
Madeira rose from the sea before their eyes, and the Bay of 
Funchal offered their little boats the shelter of its untroubled waters. 
Many a priest who had seen the strange shores of America must 
now lie buried beneath the green terraces on Madeira’s slopes, and 
the silent dust of many a wearer of the purple keeps them faithful 
company. For Leo X. made Funchal an episcopal see just four 
centuries ago, and about twenty-five years later Clement VII. gave it 
archiepiscopal dignity in order better to serve religion’s cause in 
Africa and Asia. For a brief decade or so Angra, Cabo Verde, 
Goa, and Santo Thomé were its suffragans, but Funchal was soon 
after reduced to its former episcopal rank. Four hundred years 
have rolled over the island since those early days of missionary 
zeal, and to-day as the faithful priests of the Church of Our Lady 
look out in the twilight hour over the unrippled waters of the bay, 
they must often love to linger in memory over those who preached 
and prayed before them in the centuries that have gone to rest. 

It is a delightful place for day-dreaming up here amid the 
evergreens and roses and fuchias. But down in the harbor the 
side of my steamer was gleaming in the noonday light, and I remem- 
bered that the day was wearing itself away while I was not yet 
ready to descend the mountain. To the right of the church a 
pathway takes one to a large hotel, where one may take luncheon 
on the wide balconies. After this repast I followed the walk east- 
ward to view the grandeur of one of the ravines that traverse the 
length of the island. It is extremely interesting to note the in- 
dustry with which the villagers have terraced the sides of the hills 
through which the gorges run, leveling off long stretches of soil 
for their wheat and maize and sugar cane. On my way back to 
the main-traveled path I met a group of five or six small Portuguese 
girls. Bright little maidens they were, with faces as sweet as the 
roses they carried in their hands. The children seemed to believe 
that I ought to have more flowers than I already displayed, so, 
of course, I became a convert to their faith, and bought three of 
their choicest roses. As a farewell tribute to my discerning taste 
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they formed a choral band, and, leading the way, sang what I 
must believe was a pen of praise until we reached the Caminho 
do Monte, the toboggan slide down the mountain. 

One may walk down the hill to the town, but the slide appealed 
to me, and I soon found myself examining the toboggans. They are 
graded in size, some being large enough to hold two or three, while 
others are built for a single passenger. They consist of flat baskets 
fitted on iron-covered runners, and are cushioned in such a way that 
one does not feel any jar during the swift descent. Choosing one 
of the newer-looking sledges, my companion and I were soon started 
on the thrilling ride. Two men, one on each side of the toboggan, 
held ropes attached to the car, and under their practiced guidance 
we were piloted in safety over the slippery raceway. When we 
were moving over the gentler declines of the pebble track the men 
ran at full speed, while on the steeper sections of the road, they kept 
the toboggan within the zone of safety by a backward pull on 
the ropes. For fifteen minutes our ride continued, and we finally 
stopped at the foot of the hill, within easy view of the wide square 
of the Praga da Constituigao. Coasting over snow-clad hills is 
not quite like the experience of shooting these terrestrial rapids, but 
most of the joys of the winter sport are duplicated on the sledge 
slide, save the tingling sensation of the snow dust in your face. 
And perhaps the flowers overhanging the wall on either side of 
the mile run compensated us for the absence of January and its 
snows. For everywhere were rich blooms in red and white and 
purple drooping over the garden walls, telling their story of the lux- 
uriance of floral grandeur lying behind. 

Our toboggan ride was over, and we were down in the lower 
levels of the town again, a short distance away from the cathedral 
church in the Largo da Sé. In comparison with the magnificent 
temples in the Italian cities, this church is not an impressive edifice. 
Still there is a haunting beauty about it, and a simplicity of appeal 
which preserves the atmosphere of distant days. It has a quiet 
dignity all its own, a serenity unshaken by the rumbling of revolu- 
tions or the tottering of proud dynasties. Kings or presidents 
may rule in the splendid halls of Lisbon, but the humble cathedral 
in Funchal, with many a hallowed memory clinging to its altars, 
lives on in undismayed tranquility, continuing the mission that 
changes not with the vicissitudes of men and things. 

Opposite the cathedral, and on the other side of the spacious 
praca, is the public park. Lack of time prevented me from visiting 
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this, but I am sure that the vegetation and flowers in the Jardin 
Municipal do not suffer when compared with the wealth I had 
already seen. I had hoped, too, to make my pilgrimage to the 
convent church of Santa Clara, as it is here that Zarco, the dis- 
coverer of Madeira, lies buried, but this also I had to forego. 

As I was leaving the cathedral, I heard the hoarse call of the 
steamer’s whistle coming over the water. This was the signal that 
it was time for us to return to the wharf if we wished to sail to 
Italy on the big liner which was waiting in the harbor. So we 
hurried to the pier and stepped aboard the tender, to be carried back 
to our homes on the ocean steamer. Everybody had purchased 
some souvenir of Madeira. Some of my shipmates had invested 
their money in laces and handkerchiefs, others had brought aboard 
some of the delicious figs and luscious strawberries, and still others 
had chosen to allow their recollections to cluster about some pretty 
pieces of inlaid wood. There was an exchange of impressions 
about the island we had left, and the universal opinion was the 
individual one, that Madeira was the garden of the gods. When 
we had disembarked in the morning we were pretty well acquainted, 
but when we returned to the ship we returned as friends, a friend- 
ship born of the love which we shared in common for the beautiful 
city across the bay. 

Once more the steamer’s engines began to revolve, and as 
we moved out from the harbor we felt that Madeira and the beauty 
of its floral world were slowly slipping away from us. For hours 
its green hills were clearly visible from the departing vessel, and as 
the evening twilight began to creep over the grey ocean, our last 
backward glances caught sight of the steeps of the mountain island. 
It was with the lingering of first love that we said adios to the 
flowery island in the sea. The night softly drew the curtain over 
the vision of day, but stored away in memory’s treasure trove lay 
fresh and unshadowed the beauty of old Madeira. And as God’s 
starry roses blossomed forth in the sky and hung themselves in 
wondrous festoons above us, we silently ploughed through the 
white-capped seas toward the welcoming waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. And as we looked out over the deep and watched the 
myriad foam pearls dissolve in the magic of the June moonlight, 
there was a touch of ill-concealed sadness about us all in the con- 
sciousness that there lay behind us, somewhere in the infinitude of 
the ocean’s loving embrace, the little island of Madeira, the olden 
gateway of the western world. 




















Rew Books. 


THE HOME BOOK OF VERSE, AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 
Selected and arranged by Burton Egbert Stevenson. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $7.50. 

We envy the fine raptures of any poetry-loving youth whose 
eyes first light upon these “realms of gold.” We of an older 
generation remember the delighted hours that sped in Bryant’s 
Library of Poetry and Song. A noble anthology as we recall 
it; and in many a young heart did it awaken an undying love 
of poetry. It made us marvel—for a season—that anyone should 
be so dull as to read mere prose when the world was aglow 
with entrancing poetry. Yet have we here a nobler anthology, 
culled not only from familiar gardens, but from fresh fields and 
pastures new, or by stray paths on olden hills of song: all the 
joys of all the muses flowering in a single tome. Take it, boy or 
girl, youth or maiden, and if you do not learn from it to love the 
delights of poesy, know that you are fit for treason, stratagems, 
and spoils. You are doomed to perpetual poring over newspapers, 
to the playing of bridge, to the reading of Marie Corelli, or, if 
possible, to some worse fate. 

In a word we mean to say that Burton Egbert Stevenson 
has given us a splendid collection of poetry and verse. He had 
plenty of room to do it in; for this volume, which is not bulky, 
thanks to the India rice paper, contains three thousand six hundred 
pages of text, plus more than two hundred pages of indexes. As 
the table of contents embraces sixty pages, evidently we can give 
only a faint idea of the wealth spread before us. The work is 
arranged topically, and may properly be called not an anthology, 
but a collection of anthologies. There is enough for every taste, 
the selections ranging from nursery rhymes to Milton and Keats, 
from the immortal Solomon Grundy, who was born on Monday, to 
the not more “ immortal Bird,” who 


oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fery lands forlorn. 


Between these extremes is every variety of verse conveying 
every variety of mood and feeling, of fancy and imagination, of 
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thought and reflection. We believe there is no collection, in a 
single volume, so comprehensive or so catholic. It includes 
nearly all the best poetry as found in the Golden Treasury, The Ox- 
ford Book of Verse, and The Flower of the Mind; not a little 
from the Irish Anthologies; many famous longer poems, complete, 
such as “The Ancient Mariner,” “The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol,” “ The Deserted Village,” “The Rubaiyat,” etc.; the best 
vers de société; patriotic poems; religious poems and hymns; 
stray bits of popular newspaper verse; old favorites; and the 
best of recent poetry, English, Irish, and American. 

Nobody can be expected to consider the compiler happy in all 
his selections or invariably just in his sense of proportion. We 
think, for instance, that there is altogether too much love poetry 
included—about eight hundred pages. Even the strongest appetite 
for the dews of paradise will rebel before it is fed with the seven 
hundred and ninety-ninth spoonful! Especially as there is so little 
real variety. It is the same old, old story retold in a thousand 
forms, with less expenditure of grey matter to the printed page 
than anywhere else in the book. The valuable space occupied by 
these sweet nothings might have been given to stirring ballads 
and battle pieces, to nature poetry, to the poetry of religion 
and reflection—to something with ideas in it, to something fresh 
and original. Think of omitting “ The Happy Warrior ” or “ The 
Barmecides ” or “ The Nameless One” of Mangan, or a hundred 
others more worthy of note. Every reader, no doubt, could ad- 
vise Mr. Stevenson; but none of us, probably, would choose so 
wisely. He has taken little that is not worth reading with the 
exception above noted; and our chief feeling towards him is one 
of deep gratitude. All lovers of poetry, and its refining and ele- 
vating influence, must rejoice that he has so admirably succeeded 
in bringing together, often from distant and obscure corners in the 
Vale of Poesy, so much of beauty in thought and sentiment. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, FROM BEOWULF TO 
SWINBURNE. By Andrew Lang, M.A. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 

“ This volume,” writes Lang in his preface, “ does not pretend 
to be an encyclopzedia of our literature; or to include all the names 
of authors and of their works. Selection has been necessary, 
and in the fields of philosophy and theology but a few names appear. 
The writer, indeed, would willingly have omitted not a few of the 
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minor authors in pure literature, and devoted his space only to 
the masters, but it was practically impossible to pass by these 
lesser lights in silence. The author’s object has been to arouse 
a living interest, if it may be, in the books of the past, and to 
induce the reader to turn to them for himself.” 

This is no ordinary pedantic, dry-as-dust manual made-in- 
Germany, but a most interesting, critical, and suggestive volume 
from beginning to end. All the qualities that have made so many 
thousands of us love Andrew Lang for years are to be found 
in this excellent history of English literature. We share his en- 
thusiasm for Homer, Jeanne d’Arc, and the Jacobite cause; we 
laugh at his acute yet kindly sense of humor; we are persuaded 
despite ourselves to judge every poet and novelist by the standard 
of “the great and good Sir Walter; we are astonished at the 
wide scope of his general information, and the clearness of his 
vision; we admire him also for his honest hatred of John Knox 
and the Puritan divines, “ who were soon to put an end to ‘Merry 
England ;’” we forgive him for his occasional failures to under- 
stand things Catholic, for there is no malice in his heart. 

Lang had the faculty of painting a portrait with a few brilliant 
strokes, so that it would remain forever in the memory. 

He had, likewise, the wonderful gift of setting forth in bold 
outlines the literary merits of novelist, essayist, and poet, and 
though a bit strong at times in his likes and dislikes, he never an- 
tagonizes his readers by over-dogmatism. 

Where we are treated to such a feast of good things, it is 
somewhat of a task for a reviewer to choose the best. His esti- 
mates of Samuel Johnson, Carlyle, Milton, Dryden, Addison, and 
Poe are of singular merit. At times he is the jester, poking good- 
natured fun at Donne’s annual rhapsodies, and the inaccuracies of 
Coleridge’s Jeanne d’Arc; he is often severe, denouncing Burnet’s 
improved insinuations against James II., and Phineas Fletcher’s 
bitter hatred of popery; he is generally fair, praising the Jesuit 
missionaries for their heroic sufferings among the Iroquois, and 
rejoicing in the fact that Cardinal Newman gave Kingsley his 
quietus in a most strenuous fight. Occasionally, we are astonished 
to meet with a little Scotch Protestant prejudice; as when he styles 
St. Dunstan a medium, speaks of the wealth and licentiousness of the 
medieval clergy without qualification, calls Bacon “ Jesuitical,” 
and asserts that “it had not been easy for Kingsley to understand 
what Newman meant.” We also are a bit surprised to find him 
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ignoring, among the moderns, such writers as Coventry Patmore 
and Francis Thompson. 

We thank him, on the other hand, for his unsparing denuncia- 
tion of the unreliability of Froude as an historian, and for his loyal 
‘defense of his hero, Scott, against the mean aspersions of Macaulay. 
His love for angling is very much in evidence, when he speaks of 
Walton, Gay, Thompson, and Kingsley, and he chuckles over the 
fact that Gay never condescended to use “either worm or the 
natural fly.” 

He has the literary man’s contempt for “the poor results 
of modern science as regards human happiness,” and the critic’s 
contempt for the cheap newspaper criticism of our modern penny- 
a-liner. He has no patience with the English way of pronouncing 
Greek, “which is certainly wrong,’ and he confidently assures 
us that “ our popular novels will doubtless astonish future genera- 
tions.” 

“ Readers, like poets and anglers, are born to be so,’ Mr. 
Lang assures us. Still some who were not born under such a 
fortunate star will undoubtedly be allured or compelled by this 
bright, clever volume “ to come into the Muse’s Paradise.” 

There are a few misprints (pp. 452, 593), and the index is 
exasperatingly incomplete. The brief notices at the end of the 
volume also makes us. feel that the author was cramped for space, 
and was doing his utmost to fulfill an allotted contract of book 
making. Still he most humbly warns us at the outset that he had 
been guilty of sins of commission as well as omission. Now that 
he has gone from us, we wonder who of all the English-speaking 
world is competent to take his place. 


THE HOLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By R. M. Johnston. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 


We opened this volume with the idea of reading a brief sketch 
of the Church made by some more or less competent outsider; but 
we were soon undeceived. This book is simply an ignorant, Inger- 
sollian tirade against Christianity, and especially against the Catho- 
lic Church, from its first to its last page. Were the attack con- 
ducted in a scholarly fashion, or were its literary style beyond 
reproach, we might gladly have entered the lists against an antag- 
onist worthy of our steel; but the author is so utterly incompetent 
both in philosophic viewpoint and in historical knowledge, that we 
must needs do violence to ourselves merely to mention it. To 
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stigmatize his book as it deserves would require the pen of 
Swift. 

With astounding ignorance, Mr. Johnston assures us that 
“the history of the Christian Church as a whole has never been 
written,” and then with unbounded conceit he proceeds forsooth 
“ to set out the facts in the terms of dispassionate historical observa- 
tion!’’ The many false and outrageous statements in his inane 
account of Christian origins makes a serious student marvel both 
at the man’s extreme impudence and the utter credulity of readers 
who could possibly swallow such a mess without nausea. 

Listen to a few of his utterances: There is nothing original 
in Christianity; it borrows from Greece, India, and Persia; almost 
all the incidents of Christ’s life are typical myths; Christianity is 
nothing else but the almost universal cult of a Redeemer-God 
incorporated with the teachings of Unorthodox Hebraism; the Gos- 
pels are full of contradictions, distorted facts, and pure myths; 
Jesus, a mere faith-healer, preached no dogmas, but a gospel of 
a suffering humanity against the rich oppressor, etc., etc. Utterly 
ignorant of the A B C of the science of comparative religions, 
our author loves to startle us by oracularly declaring that the 
Trinity is borrowed from Egypt, the Logos of St. John from Persia, 
the cultus of the Virgin Mary from Venus of Cybele, the celibacy 
of the priesthood from the priests of Isis, etc. He never makes the 
slightest effort to produce evidence for his most arbitrary assertions. 

The errors of his sketch of church history would fill about 
twenty pages of this magazine. We are told a great many facts 
that are not so, viz., as late as the fifth century Christians prayed 
to the rising sun; Pope Innocent the First sanctioned pagan incan- 
tations; Christianity adopted in its dogma of the veneration of the 
saints the superstitions and myths of Paganism; the papal power 
depended upon the forged decretals; in the year one thousand 
there was a widespread conviction of Christ’s second coming; the 
medizval clergy manufactured countless relics for “ pious profit ;” 
Rome’s challenge to heresy set back the clock of intellectual freedom 
for many years; Pope Innocent III. diverted the Fourth Crusade 
from Jerusalem to Constantinople; the Roman Curia had a sched- 
uled list of prices for the forgiveness of sins; the Dominican Tetzel 
sold indulgences ; Lutheranism had a great vogue even in Italy; the 
Jesuits were spies, assassins, liars, and the champions of an austere 
immorality, developing casuistry in order to declare black white 
and white black; the Catholic Church has ever been the enemy of 
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the press; Voltaire’s Ecrassez I’Infame was merely the indignant 
protest of toleration against revolting barbarities, etc., etc. 

We sincerely hope that by this time Harvard University is 
heartily ashamed of the “ valuable help ” that Professor Toy gave 
in the framing up of the first six chapters of the present volume. 

At a Catholic University no student would be allowed to take 
his degree if in his thesis he had been so inaccurate and so un- 
scholarly. But at a Catholic School of to-day no one would dare 
subscribe to Mr. Johnston’s pragmatic thesis that “the word truth 
is slowly but surely being relegated to the pigeon hole as a meaning- 
less exorcism from the intellectual juggling bag of the Aristotel- 
ians ” (p. xviii.). 

We stigmatize this entire volume as a tissue of the most out- 
rageous errors and lies. It is worthy of the English Rationalistic 
press, or of the pages of the lowest type of American anti-Catholic 
balderdash. 


RACE IMPROVEMENT OR EUGENICS. By La Reine Helen 
Baker. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00 net. 


When Mr. Chesterton was asked one day his opinion of 
Eugenics, he answered more forcibly than elegantly: “ It stinks.” 
We can picture him making the same comment on the present 
volume of Miss Baker’s, for it is frankly pagan from cover to 
cover in its advocacy of the modern degenerate gospel of race 
improvement. 

The Eugenists ignore God and His revelation, and view the 
race as one might consider the breeding of cattle on a Texas ranch. 
They completely ignore the Christian idea of the dignity of human 
nature; they insist on the absolute supremacy of the pagan state. 

“The ideal of celibacy stands self-condemned,” we are in- 
formed by these new teachers. “‘ Where successful it means race 
suicide, and where unsuccessful it means hypocrisy and a thousand 
other horrors.” Miss Baker goes off in hysterics at the thought 
of the millions of dollars wasted by the Catholic Church in the 
endowing of monasteries and nunneries. 

Marriage is no longer a sacrament of divine institution, 
wherein each partner contracts for life certain duties as well as 
rights; it is merely a State-controlled affair, which aims at “ breed- 
ing the fittest from the fittest,” in the bodily sense. Marriage 
is not by any means to be confused with procreation. Every woman 
has an absolute right to her own person, and it is her prerogative 
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to refuse to bear children. TIllegitimacy must not be abolished, for 
it has justified itself historically by producing some of the earth’s 
chosen heroes! 

Divorce is the best thing the modern ‘world ‘has popularized, 
for marriage becomes attractive the more you increase the facilities 
for un-tmaking it. Let divorce be “cheap, easy, and free from 
shameful scandal.” 

The delicacy that has surrounded the subject of sex in the past 
has been due to “ignorance, bigotry, superstition, and persecu- 
tion,” but henceforth the advocates of Eugenics intend to draw 
aside the veil. Boys and girls will be initiated early in all the 
essential information of sex-life. They will be taught the best 
methods of preparing for parenthood; they will be warned against 
sexual immorality in the plainest terms, and instructed in all the 
nastiness of sexual diseases. 

The physician of the future is to be called upon rather than 
the moral teacher, for “the nobler motives are proving inadequate!” 
As the world is beginning to contain too many of the ‘wrong sort 
of people, race suicide is to be judiciously practiced, and the State 
is to step in to order the sterilization of the unfit. Why should 
criminals, the feeble minded, the diseased, hand down their taint to 
succeeding generations? When the Eugenists are in full control 
we are to have “the survival of the fittest with a vengeance.”’ 

This book is full of platitudinous nonsense, unbelief, and 
immoral teaching. It proves that Miss Baker and her ilk have 
not the slightest sense of humor. If we were to follow out her 
principles, we might urge the State to prevent such degenerates 
from handing down to future generations their pagan gospel. 
But the Catholic Church is tolerant, and her children are taught 
to be kindly to the absurd. 


MIRIAM LUCAS. By Canon Sheehan. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. $1.35 net. 

In his new story, Miriam Lucas, the author of My New Curate 
has taken a wider field than heretofore. His wide sympathy and 
his wider understanding—where his sympathy cannot be—has 
brought him success. He shows us again the Irish peasants, whom 
he knows so well, with their simplicities and their ‘superstitions, 
and then he pictures the upper classes, with their bitter social 
distinctions and religious differences. He takes us to Dublin with 
Miriam, who begins to contribute a series of earnest and very 
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fiery articles to a revolutionary newspaper. In her company and 
that of an equally zealous young Trinity student, we become in- 
volved in labor struggles of serious import. Violence and blood- 
shed soon alter Miriam’s theories, at least, to a certain extent, but 
she remains active in the industrial work, and in following her 
career we get a vivid and a complex picture of the labor troubles, 
the land troubles, and the social troubles of Ireland. In the end 
Miriam returns to the Catholic faith, in which she discovers herself 
to have been really born, and by her happy marriage dissipates 
the old curse hanging over her home. Miriam herself is a bit 
stiff; we are interested more in her life than in her character. 
But her lover is very human and likable, and the young en- 
thusiast of Trinity College is drawn with a sympathy and pathos 
that make him very appealing. 

Miriam’s brief experience in New York forms a section of 
the story less likely to be enjoyed by American readers. The 
city depicted by Canon Sheehan is not the New York that we 
ourselves know. He makes an Avernus of it, perhaps necessary to 
his plot, but scarcely true to reality. 


BETWEEN TWO THIEVES. By Richard Dehan. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.40 net. 

Between Two Thieves is a story of the Crimean War. The 
“ two thieves ” are Louis Napoleon and a British Army Contractor ; 
the one that is crucified is England. It is impossible to summarize 
the story, or rather stories, that the book holds, for it is a vast pan- 
orama of many scenes and many tales, and includes more characters 
than a novel of Dickens. It is exceptionally long, having about 
seven hundred closely printed pages. We may say that the heroine 
is Florence Nightingale—spoken of under the name of Ada Merling 
—and the hero Hector Dunoisse, a general in the army of Napoleon. 

The lesson which the author evidently seeks to inculcate’ is 
the abounding mercy of our Blessed Redeemer—and surely all of 
us would hasten the message to the ends of the earth, for it is 
our only hope. It is good also to know that the great, eternal 
truths, so often denied and scoffed at to-day, are brought boldly 
forward. She has, in many ways, given us an exceptional piece of 
work, yet its defects are as glaring as its merits, and its work- 
manship is at times surprisingly crude and amateurish. She is 
not only dramatic; she is melodramatic, and, what is worse still, 
has been led by a love of the sensational, and in her slavish 
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service of the latter has not hesitated to use, with shockingly bad 
taste, things most sacred to the Christian heart. 

This may sound harsh when one considers the astounding labor 
spent upon the work, and the fact that the motives and intentions 
of the author are of the best. She is a Catholic, and more than 
once through the book are magnificent passages that testify to 
the truth and necessity of the Catholic faith. We will quote one: 


You may slough your skin of State-patronized, easy-going 
Protestantism as easily as you can change your political con- 
victions, and presently, with modern Buddhism, or Spiritualism, 
or Platonism, Christian Science, Agnosticism, Mormonism, or 
Hedonism, be covered and clad anew, but Catholicism pene- 
trates the bones, and permeates the very marrow. You cannot 
pluck that forth; it is rooted in the fibres of the soul. 


Yet in spite of these great things, the defects of the book are 
so glaring and so positive that we must emphatically condemn it. 
The mercy of our Lord is wonderful—even to the man who has 
sinned seventy times seven. But in order to preach that mercy it 
is not necessary to forego good taste and propriety. We all know 
what sin is, and best of all they know it who have drunk most deep. 
The present volume will be as pearls before swine. Life has its 
dangers and temptations that are sufficient even when we do not 
go out of our way to meet them. Not by dwelling upon the power 
of iniquity, nor on the sensuality of the sinner before he became a 
saint, will we be strengthened, but by constantly seeking to keep 
sin away—even in thought—seeking to supply our own weakness 
by His grace; seeking to stand lest we fall—by these means only 
will we be nobler and purer. To fight the fight in our own souls; 
to be instant in helping others; to contend with anger and passion 
against the flood of impurity which, under this guise or that, seeks 
to engulf the world, is our first duty. 

With much regret, for it has great qualities, we cannot but 
think that practically, as the world stands and as the world views 
- life, this book will be used as a champion of the coarse, the vulgar, 
the indecent in life and literature. 


RELIGION IN NEW NETHERLAND. By Frederick J. Zwierlein, 
D.Sc.M.H. New York: Leo Kelly. $2.00 net. 
It is with some misgivings that one opens a doctor’s disserta- 
tion, for while one is pretty sure of finding facts, the vital spark 
that gives life and movement is often lacking. The work before 
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us, in which Dr. Zwierlein traces the development of the religious 
conditions in the province of New Netherland from 1623 to 1664, 
is, however, one of the happy exceptions. 

The author first gives as a background the political and re- 
ligious conditions in Holland, after which he turns to New Nether- 
land and develops the relations of the Church and State in that 
province. He then considers the application of this general church 
policy to the English settlers in the province, to the Lutherans, the 
Quakers, the Jews, and the Catholics. He closes with a considera- 
tion of the Indian mission, noting the part played by the Dutch and 
by the Jesuits from Canada. 

The Church and State were very closely related in New Nether- 
land. The Reformed Church was, from the first, the established 
Church, and, in fact, it was the only one which enjoyed the liberty 
of public worship. Ministers and schoolmasters were appointed 
and paid by the civil government, upon the approval of the Classis 
of Amsterdam, the responsible ecclesiastical body for the province. 
The Director General, as supreme magistrate, retained control of 
the Colonial Church, but nevertheless he was not able to overawe 
the sturdy Dutch ministers. Dominic Bogardus is on record as 
having sent a letter to the redoubtable Wouter Van Twiller, in 
which he is said to have described him as “a child of the devil, an 
incarnate villain whose buckgoats are better than he.” 

Despite the dominance of the Reformed Church, liberty of 
conscience was allowed, although dissenters were not allowed to 
gather for worship, either privately or publicly, but all were al- 
lowed to exercise their religion in their°own homes. The only 
sect under the ban was the Quakers, and even they were tolerated 
after 1663. In that year Directors at Amsterdam, in passing on 
the case of one John Browne, whom Stuyvesant had banished 
from the colony, ruled that Stuyvesant might shut his eyes to the 
presence of dissent in New Netherland. 

The Dutch welcomed the English Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists from New England as belonging to the Reformed faith, 
and allowed them full freedom of worship. Lutherans were urged 
to attend the orthodox Church, and one of their ministers was 
sent back to Holland for attempting to hold religious services, but 
little strife resulted. Catholics and Jews were tolerated, but there 
was much opposition to the latter on account, as Stuyvesant put 
it, “ of their customary usury and deceitful trading with the Chris- 
tians.” 
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Indian missions were little favored by the West India Com- 
pany’s policy in New Netherland. Some of the patrons were solic- 
itous for the conversion of the Indians, and even the Director Stuy- 
vesant expressed himself as willing to carry out any measures that 
might be suggested to this end, but little was done. It was left 
to the Jesuits to plant the seeds of Christianity in central New 
York. This seed was watered with the blood of martyrs, although 
the Dutch, who were on friendly terms with the Iroquois, aided 
in rescuing more than one of the devoted band from the savage 
tormentors. 

Dr. Zwierlein has produced a work of singular merit. He 
is sure of his facts, he is impartial in tone, and his- conclusions 
are, for the most part, sound. It is to be regretted that he did not 
consider briefly the religious colonial policy that held in New 
France, in Massachusetts Bay, in Spanish America, in order to 
throw a fuller light on the Dutch policy. In judging any period 
of history, it is well to look at motives and events from the view- 
point of the time. Perhaps if this had been done, “ the spirit of 
intolerance which existed latent in the Dutch province from its 
foundation ” would not appear in such sharp relief. 

The book is well bound, the paper good, the type clear, the 
footnotes excellent. The appendix contains a very valuable 
“Chronicle of New Netherland,” giving year by year the chief 
events in the history of the province. There is, likewise, an 
exceptionally full and well-arranged bibliography, as well as a good 
index. 


THE INHERITANCE. By Josephine Daskam Bacon. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.30 net. 

In ‘her new novel, The Inheritance, Josephine Daskam Bacon 
takes us back about fifty years. Her hero, who tells his own story, 
is a little English boy of mysterious parentage, who is adopted 
into the family of an American doctor—a lovable, big-hearted 
doctor of the cld school. He grows up happily enough with the 
doctor’s boys, but on reaching manhood determines to go to England 
and make an attempt to claim his shadowed inheritance. The 
failure and the follies of his visit are made very pathetic, and we 
are glad when he returns home at last, to follow the profession and 
succor the declining fortunes of his adopted father. In the pages 
of this novel, readers will look in vain for the bright humor of 
“The Memoirs of a Baby ” and “ The Biography of a Boy.” They 
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will find, however, a natural, human story, with well-drawn char- 
acters, pleasant pictures of family life, and a plot whose occasional 
improbabilities do not detract from its interest. 


LOOKING ON JESUS: THE LAMB OF GOD. By Madame 
Cecilia. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.75. 


As these meditations are to be. used during the holy season 
of Lent, they are based on the Gospel narrative of our Savior’s 
Passion. Commencing with the Baptism of Jesus, the considera- 
tions set forth in a loving and practical manner the sufferings, both 
mental and physical, endured by the world’s Redeemer for the sal- 
vation of the human race. 

The author displays a minute and loving knowledge of the 
life of our Lord and of the four Gospels. Many topographical 
details and “ side-lights ” on Jewish customs are inserted, and in no 
small way contribute to the interest of the work. 

We hope that Madame Cecilia will fulfill her promise of 
making this volume the first of “a series destined to cover the 
circle of the Church’s year.” 


THE ENTHUSIASTS OF PORT ROYAL. By Lillian Rea. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00 net. 

If Lillian Rea ever read the list of authorities which she cites 
at the end of her superficial and inaccurate account of Port Royal, 
she gives no evidence whatever of that fact in the present volume. 

No one should dare attempt a sketch of the Port Royalists 
without a perfect grasp of the problems of grace which Jansenism 
discussed so obstinately, and an accurate knowledge of the Jesuit 
casuists which the author dismisses so cavalierly. 

We are treated to a number of gossipy sketches of St. Cyran, 
Arnauld, Nicole, Quesnel, and Pascal; we are amused at the trio 
of worldly dévotes, Princesse de Guéméné, Marie de Gonzague, and 
the Marquise de Sablé; we hear a great deal of “ The letter of the 
law,” of persecution, Jansenist miracles, and wicked Jesuit systems 
of relaxed morality; but of any intelligent summary or apprecia- 
tion of the teaching of Jansenism there is not the slightest evidence. 

One would expect her, at least, to mention the five propositions 
of the Augustinus that were condemned, for surely her readers will 
never take the trouble to read about them elsewhere. 

But, perhaps, she was fearful that they would not understand 
them any better than she had done herself: “ The Augustinus was 
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in reality so obstruse,” as she naively admits. Still she owed it 
to her readers, who, otherwise, might stupidly go away with her 
notion that “ Jansenism was a pure renaissance of the spirit of the 
early Fathers, and the ancient dogma and authority of Christian 
tradition ” (pp. 19, 20). 

We would advise her-to read carefully the articles on Jansenius, 
Pascal, Quesnal, etc., in The Catholic Encyclopedia, and if she 
would incorporate a good portion of these articles, her book might 
interest the intelligent reader. 

We will quote a few lines from Volume XI. on Pascal's 
letters : 

Without ever seriously altering his citations from the Casuists, 
as he has sometimes been wrongfully accused of doing, he 
arranges them somewhat disingenuously; he simplifies compli- 
cated questions excessively, and in setting forth the solutions 
of the Casuists sometimes lets his own bias interfere. But 
the greatest reproach against him is, first, that he unjustly 
blamed the “Society of Jesus,” attacking it exclusively, and 
attributing to it a desire to lower the Christian ideal and to 
soften down the moral code in the interest of its policy: then, 
that he discredited Casuistry itself by refusing to recognize 
its legitimacy, or, in certain cases, its necessity, so that not only 
the Jesuits, but religion itself suffered by this strife. 


When Miss Rea questions “ The utility of self-immolation in 
the religious life” (p. 226), she pictures to herself the stern, rigor- 
istic, and un-Catholic community of the Port Royalists, who knew 
little of the joyous, peaceful life of the true religious. 

The Catholic Church was very wise in stamping out such a 
travesty of the religious life, just as she was perfectly justified in 
condemning the heresy of the tricky anti-Catholic Jansenists. 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. By Rev. Charles F. McGinnis. 

St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.50. 

A right understanding of the Catholic doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Saints will not only give great spiritual nourishment 
to the individual soul, but will further enable the soul to see the 
errors that lie at the beginnings of many modern theories of life 
and of duty. The modern world is beset with materialism. Just 
now, sickened with its constant diet of gross materialism, it is 
listening to a new “ prophet,” Henri Bergson, who claims to refute 
materialism; but he is only leading the world from the grosser to 
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the more refined. His gospel is still ultimately material. God is 
a necessity for man, and the human heart yearns still with unabated 
hunger for redemption. Christ, the Son of God, our Messiah, is 
absolutely necessary if we are to read life hopefully, and any system 
that begins not with Christ, the Second Man, begins wrong, and 
will go from bad to worse. The root evil of modern theories is, 
to put it plainly, that man can save himself without Christ. 

The Communion of Saints is the fruition of our Lord’s 
work and sacrifice. In its light alone is true human progress to be 
found. It tells us that we are Christ’s and Christ is God’s. To 
make a study of it; to know it intimately with all its results—its 
height and depth—is one of the most profitable tasks to which a 
Catholic could set himself. 

Our gratitude, therefore, goes out to Dr. McGinnis for his 
excellent and important work, The Communion of Saints. He has 
spent many years on the task, consulted original sources, and, as a 
result, presents a thorough and, as regards a popular book, a com- 
prehensive work. The first part deals with Invocation and Inter- 
cession, and the second with Veneration of the Saints. The space 
of a review does not permit quotation nor extended praise of the 
careful handling of different questions which we would otherwise 
gladly give. The work should be widely recommended by priests; 
and merits a large circulation. For non-Catholics who find the 
_ Catholic doctrine of prayers to the Saints and for the dead an ob- 
stacle, it will furnish an admirable and unanswerable defense. 


THE EVE OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. Volume III. By 

Monsignor Bernard Ward. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co. $3.75 net. 

Monsignor Ward in his Dawn of the Catholic Revival (two 
vols.), and his Eve of Catholic Emancipation (three vols.), has 
given us a most interesting and valuable history of the Catholic 
Church in England from 1781 to 1830. He has accomplished a 
most difficult task in a manner that argues well for his accurate 
scholarship, his perfect candor and his impartial judgment. Some 
few critics assert that it would have been better to have left these 
bitter controversies of the past buried in the archives of London, 
Dublin, and Rome. Whatever would have been gained by such 
a policy, it would be futile in the end. Deus non indiget mendacio 
nostro; the evidence of human frailties which such records disclose 
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are necessary to warn us not to be guilty of the same mistakes. 
Many of us have been all at sea when we tried to form a judgment 
upon the various questions that are discussed so ably and so fully 
in these five volumes. Now Monsignor Ward has furnished us 
a guide that will enable us to steer safely in somewhat troubled 
waters. 

It is always sad to read of factions, dissensions, and quarrels, 
but an accurate and impartial history of both sides is better than 
the partisan statements that have bewildered us in the past. Much 
of the present volume—like its predecessors—makes very unpleasant 
reading. We are shocked to find bishops (like Milner) prohibited 
by the Holy See from publishing attacks on their fellow bishops; to 
read charges against the Society of Jesus of trying by means not 
praiseworthy to re-establish itself in England; petty accusations sent 
to Rome to prevent episcopal appointments; of the questioning 
by their brethren of the orthodoxy of distinguished prelates; of 
the Gallican spirit that prevailed among many laymen and clerics. 

Frequently throughout the present volume we find some of 
those short but clear-cut estimates of men which make Monsignor 
Ward’s work so valuable. Listen to his appreciation of Bishop 
Milner : 


His lot was cast in turbulent times when the need of a re- 
doubtable champion to stand out in behalf of principles of 
ecclesiastical discipline and policy which were in danger, was 
of paramount importance; but his greatest admirers could not 
but regret the rugged and intolerant language which seems to 
have been inseparable from anything he wrote—language often 
ill-becoming the dignity of the episcopate....... We feel grate- 
ful to him for the courage with which he fought against the 
Cisalpine and worldly principles which were asserting them- 
selves among the laity, and for the part which he took in helping 
to defeat the Emancipation Bills of 1813 and 1821, clogged as 
they were with objectionable restrictions. Nevertheless it is 
impossible for us to shut our eyes to the fact that the price 
paid was a high one; for it involved continual dissensions for 
nearly twenty years among the bishops of England. and Scot- 
land, who but for Milner would have been a most united body, 
and a state of acute tension for several years between the 
English Vicars Apostolic and the venerable hierarchy of Ire- 
land, not to mention the division of the whole Catholic body 
into two parties, with consequent mutual ill-feelings and con- 
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tentions. Milner’s orthodoxy has never been called in question ; 
but his colleagues, who were combatting the same evils as he 
was, by what they at least considered—rightly or wrongly— 
to be more prudent methods, were no less orthodox—a fact 
which he seems to forget, or rather, which he frankly dis- 
believed....... He had grievances against every one, from the 
Holy Father downwards. 


The present volume ends with the passing of the Emancipation 
Bill. It was a brave and arduous fight, and was won by the Irish 
despite the expressed opposition of the King and the leading English 
statesmen. The English Catholics, on account of their small num- 
bers, could only petition for emancipation, whereas the Irish, who 
were four-fifths of the nation in Ireland, could demand it. As 
our author states: “The truth was that the government having 
refused to emancipate the Catholics, the Catholics began a move- 
ment to emancipate themselves” (p. 166). O’Connell was the 
soul of the movement, and his cleverness in founding the Catholic 
Association to gather the needed funds, and his ability in uniting 
the various factions which argued continually about the conditions, 
did more than anything else to prove to men, like Sir Robert Peel, 
that he was bound in honor to change sides, and favor so powerful 
and unanimous a demand. 


Although the relief granted by the bill centred on the right 
to sit and vote in Parliament, it was by no means confined to 
this. Moreover, while it was drawn out primarily with a view 
to Ireland, it applied also to England and Scotland, in which 
countries it conferred on Catholics the elective franchise, 
which their brethren in Ireland had enjoyed since the year 
> Catholics everywhere were allowed to hold all civil 
and military offices (with a few specified exceptions) on like 
conditions, and to belong to any corporation. The only civil 
restrictions were that Catholics could not present to livings 
in the Established Church,...... and that they were precluded 
from holding the office of Regent, Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, and Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 


There were a few restrictive clauses in the bill, viz., first, 
the Catholic Bishops in Ireland were not to adopt the titles of the 
ancient sees; second, Catholics were not to hold religious celebra- 
tions outside their churches or private houses; and, third, all mem- 
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bers of religious orders were obliged to register their names before 
a clerk of the peace, and all incoming religious were henceforth to 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and banished. There were 
also other grievances that were not removed by the bill, viz.,.mar- 
riages before Catholic priests continued to be invalid in law; 
Catholic soldiers and sailors were still without legal rights to 
exempt them from frequenting Protestant worship; and Catholic 
property continued insecure, their charities being regarded as “ su- 
perstitious uses.” As Monsignor Ward remarks, “ it was, in fact, 
from first to last a layman’s bill; and whereas the laity can justly 
date their emancipation from 1829 in ecclesiastical matters, what 
ever freedom of worship there was dated from the act of 1791.” 

This volume contains some excellent portraits of Bishops Bram- 
ston, Doyle, Baines, Weld, Gradwell, and Wiseman, and of laymen 
like O’Connell, Canning, Peel, Andrews, Blount. There are also 
a number of interesting letters and documents in the appendices. 


EXPOSITION OF CATHOLIC MORALITY—GRACE. Confer- 
ences at Notre Dame of Paris. By E. Janvier. Paris: P. 
Lethielleux. 4 frs. 


This is the eighth volume of a series of conferences on Catho- 
lic Morality which Canon Janvier has been giving every Lent 
in the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris since 1903. The six con- 
ferences are on Grace: its necessity, its nature, its efficacy, and its 
effects. Each conference is preceded by a very carefully detailed 
summary, while the appendices furnish a list of the chief authors 
consulted, and some forty pages of explanatory notes. 

The conferences are followed by a paschal retreat of six 
instructions, which discuss the life of grace from the viewpoint 
of the Passion, the Holy Eucharist, the Sacraments, etc. While 
the learned Canon has given us a most instructive and edifying 
course of sermons, we feel that he suffers in comparison with his 
illustrious predecessors. He has neither the cold, intellectual bril- 
liancy of Monsignor d’Hulst, nor the fiery eloquence of Lacordaire. 
Besides he has selected a most difficult theme. 

The conferences are for the most part speculative in tone, 
while the instructions are practical, in view of the men’s Easter 
Communion; still there is always that clever mixture of teaching 
and exhorting which stamp the popular preacher. 
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Shoe ONE TOO MANY. By Mary Agnes Byrne. (Akron, 
Ohio: The Saalfield Co. $1.00.) This entertaining little 
story deals mainly with the disappearance of a child of four, who is 
being half-cared for by the Milfing family, people in poor circum- 
stances. An ingenuous little neighbor, whose sympathies have 
been aroused, surreptitiously installs the orphan in the home of a 
wealthy resident, who proves to be the child’s grandmother. 
The little one’s mother, supposedly deceased, returns to her old 
home after a long estrangement, to find her lost baby and a warm 
welcome awaiting her. The home life of the families are inter- 
estingly portrayed, and the book will be enjoyed by young readers. 


NDER the unsuggestive title of Gone Before, Benziger Broth- 
ers, New York, presents a volume of biographical sketches 
of three young women—Margaret Mary Ward, Alice de 
Déze, and Agnes Westlake—who belonged to the Helpers of the 
Holy Souls Sisterhood. The light and fragrance of sanctity made 
their lives a joy and blessing to those who knew them, and gives to 
these simple records a unique, spiritual power. The most inter- 
esting of these sketches and the most detailed, illustrating more 
tilly than the rest the ways of God with chosen souls and the 
ways of such souls with God, is the account of Margaret Ward, 
the eighth child of William George Ward of Oxford Movement 
fame. It is a delightful as well as an inspiring story. 


i hes ADVANCE OF WOMAN (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 

cott Co. $1.50 net) is the noble title of a cheerful little 
fireside volume we have with us this month. Its chapters are 
“ Man as Ruler,” “ Man a Social Coward,” “‘ Woman as Man Has 
Made Her,” and “Evil Consequences of Degradation.” In the 
words of the poet, “ enough said.” The book, as farce, is excellent. 
It is “ funny without being vulgar.” In one especially enlighten- 
ing chapter it tells how the Church of the Middle Ages “ cleared 
its skirts of woman,” and went on its evil, torturing career, leaving 
her “outside its ministration.” But it was her noble influence 
that brought about the Reformation! We wish to add that The 
Advance of Woman is by Jane Johnstone Christie, and that (slightly 
impolite, but obvious remark!) she does not appear to have ad- 
vanced very far. 
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HE GOLDEN PRAYER BOOK, published by B. Herder of 
St. Louis (60 cents), is attractively presented. Its matter is 
extensive and well-chosen. The same firm publishes Father Otten’s 
popular work, The Church of Christ, well-suited for inquiring non- 
Catholics. The price is very reasonable, fifteen cents. Among 
Herder’s pamphlet publications are The Way of the Cross (5 cents), 
and a drama in four acts that will recommend itself to schools: 
Crowns and Palms (25 cents). It is translated from the German 
of Monsignor A. de Waal. The same house gives us two pamph- 
lets of the Catholic Social Guild of England. One of them, The 
Church and Eugenics, by the Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard, is of ex- 
ceptional importance to-day, and should be read by Catholic parents. 
Our readers will know its value. The second is of interest 
also to students of social conditions—The Housing Problem, by 
Leslie A. Toke, although we have to meet problems somewhat 
different in this country. The Very Rev. Canon Welsh has written 
an instructive volume on The New Rubrics and Psalter (10 cents). 





ATHER J. F. X. O’CONOR, S.J., well known for his excellent 
volume, Reading and the Mind, With Something to Read, has 
written a study of Francis Thompson’s Hound of Heaven. Father 
O’Conor gives a mystical application of the poem, and compares its 
theme in brief with the exercises of St. Ignatius. 





HE Ave Maria Press of Notre Dame, Ind., publishes a timely 
pamphlet by the Reverend James Goggin on Christian Science 
and Catholic Teaching (10 cents). 


oo SENTINEL PRESS, New York, publishes a Short Treatise 
on Confession and Communion, with particular regard for 


the laity (5 cents). 





D C. HEATH & CO. issue a full and careful compendium of rules 
* for correct writing, entitled: Handbook of Composition, by 
Edwin C. Woolley. 














Foreign Periodicals. 


Edmund Burke: Religion and the Church. By W. F. P. 
Stockley. Burke was a Christian philosopher as well as a con- 
servative statesman. Personally and officially, he was dominated 
by Christian views. He advocated public religious instruction. 
“ Atheism is the great political evil,’ he said. He held it absurd 
to claim religious assent on mere human authority, and as for sub- 
scription to Scripture as the rule of faith, he said it was “‘ the most 
astonishing idea I ever heard.’’ Yet Burke, always fearful of in- 
quiry into the basis of things, did not inquire into the real basis 
of religious authority, and there seems to be no evidence that Dr. 
Hussey of Maynooth ever received him, as was rumored, into the 
Church.—The Tablet, November 23. 


Words Without Knowledge. One of the most characteristic 
and disquieting features of our age is an incapacity for clear or 
consistent thought, which is perhaps the inevitable accompaniment 
of unfaith. It was in the Middle Ages, when faith was strongest, 
that the processes of thought were defined with the most uncom- 
promising exactitude. We have passed to an age of half-lights, 
from the glory of life to the sadness of decline. We have lost sight 
of the truth and begun to doubt even the possibility of its attainment. 
The theory which denies the existence of truth, except as a fluc- 
tuating concept, could have arisen only in the United States, the 
acknowledged headquarters of the modern spirit. This uprooting 
of the very foundations of thought inevitably results in a slovenly 
habit of reasoning. Consequently in the last few decades we have 
an unprecedented and increasing slovenliness in the use of words. 
For example, those who have ceased to take practical account of 
a personal Deity have endowed “ progress,” which in itself is 
duller than a log, and more dead than a stone, with the personal 
attributes of the God they deny. Matthew Arnold is a notorious 
example. To Arnold “ progress” was a power not ourselves mak- 
ing for righteousness. Now what sort of a power can be thus 
susceptible to moral bias, and yet should not be described as a 
person, it is impossible to say. The reckless use of scientific 
method has likewise caused an incredible amount of slovenliness in 
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style and language. The houses of “ologies” and “isms” are 
guilty of many offences. The soul of a people is reflected in its 
language. It is surely a fact of the most disquieting significance 
that the present state of the English language should be one of literal 
decomposition, that having forgotten to believe we are forgetting 
even how to talk.—The Oxford and Cambridge Review, December. 


The Eastern War Question. By André Chéradame. This 
article deals with the present Turco-Balkan war troubles. Only 
two countries of Europe are at present able to interfere—Russia and 
Austria. If the Christians and orthodox people had been van- 
quished by Turkey, it would have been necessary for Russia to 
interfere, but this intervention is now impossible, owing to the 
decided victory of the Balkan States, but it is possible and probable 
that Russia will interfere if Roumania and Austria, either singly 
or conjointly, try to rob the Balkan States of the fruit of their 
military successes. Austria, on the other hand, is hindered from 
interfering by its motley inhabitants. They may be divided into 
Germans, Magyars, Semites, Latins, and Slavs. Each of these 
groups may be sub-divided into numerous nations or tribes, num- 
bering altogether fifty millions of people. Politically they are 
divided into the Separatists and the Loyalists. The former favor 
the neighboring states, but their ambitions would be satisfied with 
the overthrow of Austria-Hungary. The Loyalists comprise about 
forty millions of people: twenty-three millions of these are Slavs, 
and are unanimous in their determination that the Austro-Hun- 
garian army skall not interfere in the Eastern war, for in case of 
a victory the fruits would go to the Balkan Slavs, to whom they 
are opposed.—Le Correspondant, November 1Io. 





| Catholic Immigrants in Paris. By Henri Couget. The Catholic 
I immigrant in Paris comes from every Province of France, and na- 
turally when he arrives in the French capital he is greatly in need of 
it help—religious, social, material, etc. Catholic associations, about 
i twenty in number, have been instituted for the benefit of the immi- 
grant. Each of the associations represents certain parts of France, 
| so the immigrant finds there the same costumes, customs, songs, 
i dances, etc., characteristic of his native province. He will find 
friends who are ever ready to help him. One of these associations 
i publishes a twenty-page booklet, which serves as a guide and direct- 
ory in Paris, and which gives warning of the pit-falls which beset 
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the immigrant. Another means of helping the immigrant is that 
of communication between the Curé of his native parish and the 
Curé of the parish in Paris where the new Parisian is expected to 
live. The latter notifies the Parisan Curé of the immigrant’s ar- 
rival. With both these plans working together, the immigration 
problem in Paris is not so discouraging.—Le Correspondant, No- 
vember 25. 


The Spanish Premier. By Salvador Canals. This article is 
by a member of the Cortes. M. Canals deplores the assassination 
of the Premier while condemning his political policies, which the 
writer believes have paved the way for anarchy. M. Canalejas 
was fifty-eight years of age, and a man of remarkable intellect, 
and a powerful orator. He was elected to the Cortes in 1881, and 
was Under-Secretary of State to the President of the Council. 
Soon after this he became a member of the Liberal Party, being 
one of their Ministers from 1888-1895. Up to 1899 he had no 
special political characteristic among the Liberals, except his bril- 
liant intellect and oratorical powers. From this time he was 
very active in the ranks of the Liberal Party; succeeding Moret in 
I9IO as a member of the Cabinet. The remaining portion of the 
article reviews his work as Premier. The writer feels that Canale- 
jas’ death at the hands of an anarchist will not be lost upon 
his countrymen, and that they have a further warning in the 
condition of their neighbor, Portugal—Le Correspondant, No- 
vember 25. 


‘A Great Career. By De Lanzac de Laborie. A further study 
of the pontificate of Pope Benedict XIV. is gained from his per- 
sonal correspondence with the French Cardinal Tencin. In the 
pontificate, as well as in the lower ecclesiastical offices, he showed 
remarkable zeal. Unfortunately he was apt to be too compromising 
when dealing with royalty. He carefully governed the Papal States 
and replenished the Papal Treasury. Under him came the Gal- 
lican troubles which he strove to settle. His great encyclicals 
will long be remembered for their clearness. On the whole he was 
a sterling character, and the idol of his faithful subjects.—Le Cor- 
respondant, November 25. 


Luther and a Catholic Historian. By H. Grisar, S.J. Luther 
and his doctrines still live in the hearts and minds of his followers— 
in Germany as well as elsewhere. When Father Grisar, S.J., pub- 
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lished his historical work on Luther he met with great opposition on 
the part of the Lutherans especially. Harnack and Kaweran pub- 
licly asserted that it is impossible for a true follower of Luther 
to recognize their leader in the character described in the pages of 
Father Grisar’s book. Harnack went so far as to say: a Catholic 
is wholly incapable of properly writing a history of Martin Luther 
and his times, for his prejudices carry him away from historical 
truth. The Reverend author answers that he and others are greatly 
misjudged ; that he has kept to bare historical facts, leaving dogma 
out of the question; that the requisite of having a special feeling 
of “awe” for the character described, is in no wise conformable 
to good criticism.—Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. 


The Star of Bethlehem. By Father X. Kugler, S.J. Many and 
varied are the explanations given concerning the real nature of the 
“ star ” that led the Magi to the humble stable at Bethlehem. Some 
have sought to give a reasonable account of it from the science 
of astronomy, especially Kepler and Kritzinger, who put forward 
the hypothesis that it was nothing other than a “conjunction of 
Saturn and Jupiter.” Others place the experience in the category 
of “ dreams,” such as are mentioned in the Scriptures. The Magi, 
astronomers by profession, saw in this constellation a most im- 
portant message. The first theory falls, for the word “ star” 
signifies but a single planet, and not a conjunction of two planets; 
the second lacks conclusiveness. As miracles marked the work of 
Christ during His life, so was His birth heralded by the miraculous 
Star of Bethlehem.—Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. 


Frederic Ozanam. By Michael Moncarey. The story of 
Ozanam’s life is brief and simple. By aptitude and early choice 
he was a Christian apologist; his means of influence was the pro- 
fessor’s chair. Boldly Catholic, he never offended opponents, com- 
manding their respect no less by the charity and unflinching courage 
of his character than by the breadth of his views, the brilliance of 
his presentation, the timeliness of his apologetic, the range and 
accuracy of his reading. This article describes especially his prep- 
aration for and success in the lectures given at the Sorbonne and 
at the Collége Stanislas——£tudes, November 20. 


Public Schools and Liberty of Teaching. Until the end of 
the sixteenth century public instruction was in the hands of the 
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Church. Later the State, to the exclusion of the rights of the 
Church, made attendance at State schools compulsory, and taxed 
citizens for the support of such schools. The liberty of teaching 
which the Church demands for her children, consists (1) in general 
liberty to open and maintain private schools without restriction ; 
(2) that parents should be allowed the selection of the school for 
their children; (3) that parents who send their children to other 
than State schools should be free from taxation for the State 
school; (4) that the schools, other than the State schools, have 
equal rights with the latter to State support. To these demands 
the adversaries of the Church take exception. The author shows 
that it is not private or confessional schools that harm a nation, 
but neutral schools. The author reviews the conditions of public 
instruction in different countries. Liberty of teaching, he finds, is 
more highly respected in the United States than in any other coun- 
try. Many newspapers and leading non-Catholic organs, he says, 
express themselves as in favor of equal distribution of State 
grants for both private and public schools.—La Civilta Cattolica, 
October 19 and November 2 and 16. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Review. Lord Roberts and Ger- 
many, by the Rt. Hon. F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P. Style, by I. 
Gregory Smith——Reform: V.—The Power of the Crown, by 
Hilaire Belloc. The Prospects of Catholicism in England, by 
O. R. Vassall-Phillips. 








The National Review (December): An exposition of the 
failure in discipline, in numbers, in energy, and equipment of the 
famed Territorial Force is given through the medium of a speech 
delivered by Field-Marshal, the Earl Roberts, to the Men of Kent 
Association. Under the title Suffragette Factories, Miss Helen 
Hamilton severly criticizes the system of education that brings to 
the fore an “ efficient citizen” instead of an ideal woman. The 
Impressions of a Political Tramp, by M. O. Sale, is a record of 
the author’s impressions obtained during a holiday tramp through 
Lancaster and Yorkshire, where he went dressed in the guise of 
a seedy clerk. “Tt must have often occurred to thoughtful 











readers that if, in Shadow-Land, authors of reputation could en- 
counter those who write their lives, the subsequent proceedings 
might have considerable controversial interest.” With this preface 
Austin Dobson describes an imaginary meeting between Henry 
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Fielding and his first biographer, Arthur Murphy.——W. R. Law- 
son continues his exposition of the Marconi Inquiry. 


The Tablet (November 30): Bernard Whelan develops Mr. 
Belloc’s statement on the relations of Catholicism and Culture. If 
we examine the cultivated world, past and present, we shall discover 
the humanizing influences of Catholicism everywhere at work. 
After the War, by Edwin De Lisle. The temporal sway of the 
Caliph is passing. The ultimate disappearance of the Ottoman 
Empire is certain. In theory its integrity and independence have 
been the keynote of European policy; in practice all the Powers, 
Germany excepted, have received a part of it. The victorious 
Balkan confederacy will be satisfied with nothing short of the 
Gladstone “ bag and baggage policy.”.———Dom Connolly continues 
at length his reply to Dr. Fortescue’s theory of a former Great 
Intercession in the Mass after the consecration. 





Irish Ecclesiastical Record (December): Rev. Berthold Mul- 
leady, O.D.C., attacks the positions of both Thomists and Molin- 
ists in their famous controversy on the manner of God’s knowledge. 
He maintains that St. Thomas (whose views he claims to be ex- 
pressing throughout) held that God can foresee free things as 
well as necessary things in their causes; that both Thomists and 
Molinists have an erroneous conception of the nature of the Divine 
Will—and in consequence they incorrectly apportion the Divine 
Causality as between the Divine Will and Intellect; and that the 
science which they attribute to God cannot be at all predicated 
of Him, or, at least, that it is wholly insufficient. 


Le Correspondant (November 10): Gabriel Louis-Jaray de- 
scribes Uskub, which is in the war zone of Eastern Europe. He 
gives a description of the motley inhabitants, their peculiar customs, 
the form of government, and the commercial importance of the 
country———On Sunday, October 31, 1512, the beautiful Sistine 
Chapel was exhibited by Pope Julius II. to seventeen Cardinals. 
The work of decoration had been begun-on May 10, 1508, by 
Michelangelo, and was therefore awaited with great interest. The 
entire history of the Old and New Testament and of the Church 
herself are depicted as only this artist could do it. The article, 
with its description of each painting and also of the architects, 
painters, etc., interested in the work, is written by Alexandre Mas- 
seron. 
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(November 25): Personal Correspondence, by Henri Per- 
reyve. This article is composed of the letters written by Henri 
Perreyve to Charles Ozanam, the youngest brother of Frederic 
Ozanam. Battleships, by L. Haffner. On November 7th the 
battleship France of the dreadnought type was launched. A de- 
tailed account of the new battleship is given, and the remainder 
of the article gives an historical account of the growth of war 
vessels among all nations interested in dreadnoughts. Art. 
Ruskin’s ideas on art and architecture are summarized by Adrienne 
De Lens. 








Revue du Clergé Frangais (December): The First Repentance 
of a Persecuting State, by Georges Goyau, is a page of history con- 
taining an exposition of the struggle between Church and State in 
the year 1879-80. The accession of Leo XIII., the alliances in 
the Baden Reichstag between Catholics and certain conservative 
Protestants, the symptoms which Bismarck showed of a change 
of attitude, and the increasing weariness of the struggle contributed 
to establishing peace between Church and State. After having 
given bad example to the world for thirty years, the government 
of Baden finally taught Berlin a lesson by the law of March 5, 1880. 
In a few months four hundred and sixteen priests assumed the 
charge of souls. : 


Revue des Deux Monde (November 15): “ The Turkish-Bal- 
kan war is not a religious war, but a conflict between two civiliza- 
tions,” says M. Réné Pinon in his article, The Congress of Berlin 
to the Balkan Confederacy. In it we read the history of the many 
unsuccessful attempts made by the European Powers to improve 
the condition of the Christians under Turkish rule and the Porte’s 
many unfulfilled pledges. Another interesting point made by M. 
Pinon is that the Young Turks proved their inability to reorganize 
Turkey by not seeing the importance of gaining the good will of 
the Christians by just legislation. The political intrigues and 
“drames de boudoir” of Versailles, about the year 1780, are the 
subjects of a very illuminating article, At the Setting of the Mon- 
archy, by the Marquis de Ségur. He very cleverly shows us the 
curious and subtle mixture of kindness, weakness, and inability to 
rule in the character of Louis XVI., and the pernicious influence 
which Marie Antoinette exercised over her husband politically. 








Dr. Grasset writes on the history, uses, and many advantages of 
vaccination. 
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Revue Pratique d’Apologetique (November 1): A Refutation, 
by Chan. Van Langendonck. The Neutral School has been de- 
clared the only solution of the educational problem. The writer 
of this article raises three objections to neutrality, viz., (1) per- 
sonality of master; (2) collective personality of pupils, and (3) 
the education—and answers each of his own objections. 

(November 15): Catholic Congresses, by Paul Parsy. Within 
the past few years the Bishops of the different dioceses of France 
have been encouraging their people to hold Congresses to strengthen 
the faith of Catholics. The outcome has been most creditable, as 
the various works proposed at these Congresses are now in full 
operation.——-Educational Troubles, by E. Bruneteau. This article 
is an historical study of the beginnings and growth of the Neutral 
School System of France, with a personal and historical account 
of the prime movers. 





La Civilté Cattolica (November 2): Father Michineau, com- 
menting on the first answer of the Biblical Commission, concerning 
the authorship of the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke, says: “ The 
formal testimony of the Fathers of the Church, both Greek and 
Latin, prove that their Gospels must be attributed to St. Mark, a 
disciple and interpreter of St. Peter, and to St. Luke, physician, 
coadjutor, and companion in travel to St. Paul. The Falsehoods 
of Ernest Heckel gives a thorough study of the character, as well 
as of the teachings, of Ernest Heckel. Italian critics are very 
much pleased with the last volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
which gives the history of Italian literature and art. 























Recent Events. 


Parliamentary work has begun again in 

France. France. The prospects are bright for a 

session which is to be devoted to useful 

measures. There are no signs of an immediate Ministerial crisis, 

although on a small question the government has lately suffered 

a defeat. The leading part taken by M. Poincaré in the negotia- 

tions between the Powers with reference to the Balkan situation, 

as well before the war began as during its course, has secured for 

France an eminent place in the councils of Europe. His efforts, 

indeed, did not meet with complete success, although they contrib- 
uted in no small degree to the maintenance of peace. 

The Electoral Reform Bill is making its way through Parlia- 
ment. Having passed the Chamber of Deputies, it has been re- 
ferred by the Senate to a Special Commission. Here it has been 
shorn of the provisions which established Proportional Representa- 
tion. To this proposal M. Clemenceau is offering the most deter- 
mined opposition. He is the author of a Manifesto which de- 
nounces the plan as a design of the enemies of Republican institu- 
tions, with the object of overthrowing them. The government, on 
the other hand, have staked their existence on success in passing 
the Bill in its substantial entirety. The decision of the Commis- 
sion of the Senate is not looked upon as a decisive indication of the 
mind of that body. The Senate is believed to be almost equally 
divided for and against the measure. The Cabinet will resign if 
it does not secure a majority of Republicans in favor of the Bill. 
‘Among its enemies, M. Combes must be reckoned. He declares 
proportional representation to be a new form of Boulangism, and 
has urged the necessity of reconstituting the Radical block of 1903, 
as a means of bringing about the fall of M. Poincaré’s government. 
Although M. Combes is the leader of the Socialist-Radical Party, 
he has failed to secure its unanimous support in opposition to this 
Bill. 

Among other measures to be brought before Parliament is a 
Bill for the arrest of the spread of consumption. Certain amend- 
ments are to be proposed to the Old Age Assistance Law of 1905. 
The French government is not above making a profit out of the 
vices of the people. On casinos and gambling resorts a tax is 
levied according to their annual income. This tax is to be increased 
in proportion to this income. When, in any case, this amounts to 
$200,000 dollars a year the State will take half. 
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As has already been mentioned, the depopulation of France is 
progressing at such a rate that the government has appointed 
an extra-Parliamentary Commission to study all the national ques- 
tions, social as well as fiscal, which bear upon the question, and 
to seek to discover a remedy. Former attempts have been made, 
but they are described as half-hearted; they had only resulted in 
partial and ineffective measures. It is now seen to involve even 
the existence of the nation, and it is expected that heavy expenditure 
will be required for any remedy the State can adopt. The Com- 
mission consists of more than one hundred members, and includes 
many men of eminence, ex-Premiers, Senators, Deputies, and ex- 
Governors, with the Minister of Finance as its President. An 
elaborate scheme of investigation has been prepared. 

The Grand Commission has been divided into five sub-com- 
missions: (1) administrative and legal, to inquire into the mar- 
riage laws, infanticide, and kindred evils; (2) military, to examine 
the effect of the birth-rate on recruiting and army organization; 
(3) social, to study infantile mortality, hygiene, intemperance, and 
tuberculosis, together with questions of assistance to mothers and 
of the proper education of the sexes; (4) financial, to decide how 
best to encourage larger families, and how to help those which have 
become too large for their parents’ means. A fifth sub-commission 
is to collate and examine the reports of the other four sub-com- 
missions, and to draw up the final report. Of this M. Ribot is the 
President. 

The Commission has begun work. Its proceedings have been 
opened by a speech of its President, the Minister of Finance. The 
gravity of the situation may be judged from the facts which he 
laid before the Commission. In 1910 the excess of births over 
deaths in France was only 71,418, while in Germany it was 819,113; 
in Austria-Hungary, 573,520; in Great Britain, 413,779, and in 
Italy, 451,771. In the years 1906 and 1911 the number of deaths 
had exceeded the number of births. While in other countries 
there had been a diminution in the rate of increase, yet this diminu- 
tion bore no comparison with that in France. If unchecked, the 
Minister declared, it would lead to military and economic inferiority, 
and to a weakening of the expansive power of France in the 
world. There were in 1908, 1,350,000 unmarried men over thirty 
years of age, and a somewhat larger number of unmarried women. 
There were 1,804,710 families without children; 2,966,171 families 
with only one child ; 2,661,978 families with two children; 1,643,415 
families with three children, and only 967,392 families with four 
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children. The total number of families with four children and 
more was only 2,328,780. 

The Minister dealt with the causes of this national decline. 
Among these is the example set by the so-called upper classes, an 
example which is now being followed by the masses. The division 
of property established by the Civil Code of Napoleon is reckoned 
as influential. The chief reason, however, does not seem to have 
occurred to the Minister’s mind, at least he does not mention it. The 
loss of faith and trust in God as a Father in heaven, and of a 
belief in a future life, is no doubt the main cause of practices which 
have had such disastrous results, but which had for their object the 
amelioration of the life in this world, that being the only thing 
that counts with unbelievers. And so for the remedies proposed 
. by the Minister; they may be pallatives, but the revival of re- 
ligious faith will alone afford the effective remedy: and that is 
not within the power of the State. 

Another evil with which France is afflicted is the propagation 
among soldiers, by a League which is called the “ Sou du Soldat,” of 
the duty to revolt and to desert from the ranks. It is said that there 
are at present some seventy thousand deserters. This propaganda 
has been going on for some time, and has revived lately. Nineteen 
members of the League have just been sent to prison. The So- 
cialists have been holding many meetings to express their horror 
of war; with this, of course, no one can find fault, being, as it is, 
a legitimate means to influence public opinion for a very desirable 
end. 

With other countries France remains on the best of relations. 
For the first time, however, for many years, there has been, on 
the part of leading journals, such as the Temps, somewhat severe 
criticism of the other party to the Entente Cordiale—Great Britain. 
Sir Edward Grey was condemned for what was thought to be the 
dilatoriness of his action in bringing pressure to bear on Turkey 
before the war broke out. The criticisms passed on him excited 
a certain degree of feeling in Great Britain. But there is no 
reason to think that any alienation is indicated. 

The Treaty with Spain regulating their mutual relations in 
Morocco, which was signed some time ago, has now been pub- 
lished. A year and a half has been spent in the negotiations. 
The boundaries of the respective spheres have now been drawn, 
and nothing remains to be done except to settle the terms of the 


internationalization of Tangier. Both in the north of Morocco 
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and in the South, Spain has lost a considerable slice of territory. 
The religious privileges at present enjoyed by the Spanish clergy 
in the parts conceded to France will cease to exist. The Spanish 
missions will retain their property, but the Spanish offers no 
objection to their being staffed by French missionaries. Any new 
religious establishment that may be founded will be in French 
hands. The question of the railway from Tangier to Fez is 
settled by a Protocol annexed to the Treaty. That a settlement has 
at length been made is, of course, in the highest degree satisfactory ; 
for on two occasions Europe was on the verge of war on account 
of the conflict between France and Germany with reference to 
Morocco. Although no serious fear of war between France and 
Spain arose, yet for a time there was a certain degree of tension. 
The good result is said to be largely due to the late Sefior Canalejas. 
Certain representations have been made by Germany as to her 
rights, said to be affected by the new agreement. No doubt is felt, 
however, that the question will be settled without any difficulty. 


The Ministers of Prussia, as well as of the 
Germany. Empire, affect to be independent of the Diet 
and Reichstag respectively, but in practice 
have to depend upon some group or groups of the manifold parties 
of which their Parliaments are made up in order to pass into law the 
bills introduced by them. Of late it is upon the support of the 
Conservatives and of the Centre that they have relied. On two 
points recently the Centre has refused to give the government its 
wonted support. In 1908, by the Prussian Diet, a law was passed 
expropriating Polish owners of land for the benefit of German 
would-be purchasers. This proposal met with great opposition 
at the time, and, although carried into law, has not until a short 
time ago been put into force. A recent attempt to do this on 
a small scale caused a rather stormy debate in the Diet. The Catholic 
Centre Party criticized as bitterly as ever the high-handed pro- 
ceedings of the government in its dealings with their Catholic 
fellow-subjects. 

The other ground of disagreement between the government 
and the Centre is the policy adopted by the former towards the 
Bavarian relaxation of the law passed in 1872 against certain 
religious orders. Last year the Bavarian government issued a 
Rescript interpreting this law in a more lenient sense. This Re- 
script caused considerable political excitement, and its lawfulness 
was referred to the Federal Council. This Council has given a 
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decision adverse to the Bavarian government. The leader in the 
Reichstag of the Catholic Centre criticized the law of exclusion 
as being a violation of freedom of conscience and of the rights of 
the Catholics in the German Empire. They ought to be able, he main- 
tained, to choose for themselves such priests as they wish for the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments. For this reason the Catholic leader 
declared that his party had lost the confidence hitherto felt in the 
Imperial Chancellor and in the Federal Council, that the require- 
ments of Catholics would find just treatment at their hands. 
He intimated that the support, hitherto given to the government, 
might be withdrawn. It is possible that the Social Democrats 
may ally themselves to the Catholic Centre, inasmuch as they dislike 
the law of 1872 for somewhat similar reasons—as a restriction of 
» freedom. Then instead of the Blue-Black combination supporting 
the government, there would be a Red-Black combination in oppo- 
sition to it. The Chancellor replied strongly, deprecating the 
making of this question the corner-stone of the Centre’s action. 
The forty millions of Protestants in Germany had rights superior 
to those of the twenty-four millions of Catholics. He would sup- 
port them in their determination to protect themselves from an 
activity which threatened to revive the religious hatred of the past. 
The Chancellor showed himself very much in dread of the furor 
Protestanticus which is so easily aroused in Germany. It is not 
thought that the situation will develop rapidly, or that the Centre 
Party will vote against the Estimates, or go into opposition on 
national questions or foreign affairs. 

The Emperor has many times given expression to his 
desire to preserve the religious belief of his people. In a 
speech at the unveiling of the memorial of Coligny, which has 
recently been erected at Wilhelmshaven, he disclosed the reason 
for this so frequent insistence. It would be better to say: a 
reason, for it cannot be thought that he has no other. Citing the 
example of his martyr-ancestor, who was true unto death for 
loyalty’s sake, the Emperor called upon each of his hearers 
“to remain loyal, body and soul, to his king, and to remember that 
he will do that only if he remains loyal to his Heavenly King.” 

The relations of Germany with foreign powers have under- 
gone no material change. A statement has appeared that the Triple 
Alliance has been renewed on precisely the same terms as before. 
What foundation there is for this statement is not clear. With 
reference to the Balkan War, Germany has taken no very con- 
spicuous action. It has worked together with the other Powers 
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for the maintenance and the restoration of peace; and for the 
localization of the conflict. The Chancellor gave a clear intima- 
tion that in the event of her allies being attacked by a third party, 
she would fight by their side, not in their interests only, but to 
defend her own place in Europe and her safety as a nation. With 
Great Britain there seems to be indubitable signs of something 
like a rapprochement. The new Ambassador has lost no time in 
manifesting his good will and his desire for complete harmony. 
“Never,” said he in a speech delivered at the Anniversary 
Dinner of the Royal Society, “between England and Germany 
have there been more intimate and more sincere relations than at 
present.” “Of all bonds that connect nations, none are stronger 
than intellectual sympathy,” and between Germany and England 
these bonds were very close. These statements of the Ambassador 
were confirmed in the Reichstag by the Foreign Secretary, Herr 
von Kiderlen-Wechter. 

By the death of the Prince Regent of Bavaria, Germany has 
lost a ruler who was not only loved and venerated by his own 
subjects, but honored by all Germans as one of the chief instru- 
ments in the formation of the Empire, and of its most loyal 
supporters since its formation. He has been taken away just at the 
time that Bavaria is taking a more prominent part than ever before 
in the Imperial concerns. 


The chief event of purely internal interest 

Austria-Hungary. in Austria-Hungary is the birth of an heir 

to the throne in succession to the Heir-ap- 

parent, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand. The latter having con- 

tracted a morganatic marriage with Countess Chotek, now Duchess 

of Hohenberg, made a declaration, which has the force of a statute, 

that neither his wife, nor their issue, should ever be entitled to 

claim succession to the throne. The heirship thereupon passed 

to his brother, the Archduke Otto. Upon his death, his son, the 

Archduke Charles Francis Joseph, became the next heir. It is to 

him that a son has been born. He is the great-great-nephew of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. 

All other questions have, of course, been overshadowed by the 
deep interest that has been taken in the War of the Balkan States 
with Turkey, and the consequent partition of the territory which 
has been releaséd from the bondage of so many centuries. In 
this release Austria, in recent years, has had a share, inasmuch as 
Bosnia and Herzegovina have been added to her own dominions. 
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The inhabitants of Macedonia, however, have had little reason to 
be grateful. In fact, Austrian action has rather tended to the 
perpetuation of their miserable condition. And now that, by its 
own valor, Servia has secured the freedom of the Christians under 
the Turkish yoke, Austria has threatened to step in to prevent 
Servia from securing the reward due to her victory. 

It must be admitted that Austria is placed in a very difficult 
position. On the one hand, the majority of the various nation- 
alities of which the Dual Monarchy consists (some seventeen in 
number) are Slavs in race and sympathy, and in the event of a 
war with Servia, their loyal support to Austrian efforts would be 
more than doubtful. On the other hand, if Servia secures the 
increase of territory, and the outlet to the Adriatic which she is 
seeking, and to which she is entitled, there is every prospect that 
she will become the rallying point for the aspirations of the Slavs 
in every part of the Austro-Hungarian dominions, and in this way 
lead to the dissolution of the Empire. 

The German element in that Empire have held a dominant 
position, although it is in the minority. The Slav element has 
long chafed in the subordinate position to which it has been 
relegated, and has desired an opportunity to reverse the situation. 
Servia’s aggrandizement may favor such an opportunity—an oppor- 
tunity likely to be all the more eagerly embraced, as the Slavs 
supremely dislike the Germans. Hence for the Austrian govern- 
ment there seems to be a choice of evils,and this has led to the hesita- 
tion and vacillation that have of late been so marked. The enor- 
mous expense that has been involved in the policy of activity since 
the advent to power of the Count Aehrenthal is an additional 
reason for hoping, or even expecting, that no attempt will be 
made by force of arms to deprive the small neighbor, of whom 
she is so jealous, of the road to the sea which is necessary for 
her commerce. 

The Third Session of the Portuguese Parlia- 

Portugal. ment under the Republic began a short time 

ago, and friends and enemies alike of the 

new form of government are beginning to iook for the fruits of 
the change. Its friends have frankly to admit their disappointment. 
So bad, indeed, is the state of affairs that every effort is made to 
suppress the truth. Officials, of course, as is their wont, are 
more than content—at least so they say. Independent observers, 
however, testify that the politics of Portugal are no sounder than 
they were before the Revolution, while its material condition is 
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worse. The abuses which existed under the monarchy have not 
been brought to an end. While it is true that these abuses were 
many and deeply rooted, and that the efforts of the Royalists 
since the establishment to overthrow the government have diverted 
its attention from practical reforms, yet this forms no excuse for 
the fact that no effort has been made. The leaders in the Repub- 
lican groups have been acting in the same short-sighted way as 
their predecessors, seeking merely their own selfish and personal 
interests. 

The thing which shows most clearly the utter want of the 
remotest idea of a real love of liberty is the treatment accorded 
to the Royalist prisoners. To quote a telegram from Lisbon, 
“The majority of those still in prisons are lodged in inadequate 
rooms wholly devoid of hygienic conditions. Seven prisoners are 
kept in cells intended only for two. Section five of the prison of 
Limoeiro holds thirty-seven prisoners, although designed only for 
sixteen. In some of the rooms rain freely enters. Other of the 
rooms have no windows, and the only light and air are from holes 
in the roof. Other conspirators imprisoned in the Castle of Sao 
Ionge are in as bad conditions, part of the living rooms being 
underground. The delay in the trials is very great.” Months 
pass before the trial comes on. The defense offered by the govern- 
ment for these and similar abuses is that the same things took place 
; under the monarchial régime, as if it was not for this very reason 
that its overturn was rendered necessary. 
ij In view of the failure, more or less complete, of the efforts 
to secure a greater degree of self-government which have been made 
recently in Persia, Turkey—it is too soon to speak of China—and 
| Portugal, the question arises whether it is not possible for peoples to 
be so injured by the long-continued sway of absolutist methods as to 
be incapable of rising to better things—whether certain powers of 
the mind of the normal man may not become atrophied by the 
methods of oppression and repression that are the characteristics 
of absolute rule. The triumphant success of the Servians, Bul- 
garians, and Greeks seems, however, to give a conclusive proof 
of the contrary. After a few years’ enjoyment of the blessings 
of freedom and self-government, they have proved themselves 
more powerful than the so-called great Powers. 

In managing the finances of the country the new Republican 
authorities have proved themselves as incapable as in other respects. 
Ever since the advent of the Republic the annual deficit has con- 
tinually increased. The floating debt which stood at some eighty 
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millions of dollars when the Monarchy fell, now reaches nearly 
one hundred millions. The remedies proposed by the Minister of 
Finance, which include a large issue of paper money without an 
increase of the metallic reserves, have been coldly received by 
the Press and by members of Parliament. It is openly declared by 
the President of the former Provisional government that there is no 
competent financier to be found in the Ministry, that the public 
moneys have been improperly handled, and that considerable sums 
of money have been lost sight of and forgotten in a certain bank. 
He suggests that on account of the proved incompetence of the 
Portuguese financial Ministers, it might be well to import a skilled 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from abroad. 


Of the many recent attempts to introduce 

Russia. constitutional government in States accus- 

tomed to a more or less absolute régime, 

that which has been made in Russia must be looked upon as the 
most successful, although it is yet far from realizing the ideal of 
genuine government by the people. The Fourth Duma has just 
entered upon its work, with warm expressions of good will on the 
part of the Tsar. Like the other Parliaments of the European 
continent it is made up of groups, rather than of stable parties. 
These groups may be divided into three main sections, the Right, 
the Centre, and the Left. The final returns gave one hundred and 
sixty-three members to the Right, one hundred and forty-four to 
the Centre, and one hundred and twenty-five to the Left. The 
Octobrist Centre has hitherto exercised, with varying degrees of 
fortune, the greatest influence. In the new House it will have a 
much more difficult task, and will be compelled to seek alliance 
with the other groups as time and opportunity demand. The recent 
elections were greatly influenced by clerical and bureaucratic inter- 
ference. The gain of one hundred and twelve seats by the Right 
in the provinces was achieved entirely by the vote of the parish 
priests, who in many cases acted under orders. The city voters 
were not so amenable to clerical influence. The first step taken 
by the new Duma was to make a protest against these proceedings. 
The Government has prepared a long list of urgent reform 
measures, dealing with every department of the administration, 
notably with the extension of the principle of local government. 
Many important reform bills were left over by the previous Duma. 
If these are proceeded with, the House will remove the dissatis- 
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faction which exists in all classes of the community on account of 
the delay that has taken place in passing these measures into law. 

The influence of Russia has grown greatly within the last three 
or four years. Its army has been strengthened, and the financial 
position is excellent. Consequently its weight in European affairs 
has been felt. There is reason to think that to this fact is due the 
non-interference of other Powers with the Balkan States, and espe- 
cially with Servia. The Russian people have manifested their sym- 
pathy with their Slav brethren in the clearest manner, by meetings, 
subscriptions, and appeals to the government. The latter, even had 
it wished, would not have been able to show itself indifferent. 

The opportunity has been taken to secure the aggrandize- 
ment of the Empire in another direction. Something like a fourth 
part of the Chinese Empire has been brought within its dominating 
influence. An agreement has been made with the Mongolian 
Sovereign by which the Russian government undertakes to assist 
Mongolia to maintain the autonomous régime she has established, 
to support her right to have a national army, and to admit neither 
the presence of Chinese troops on her soil, nor the colonization 
by the Chinese of her territory. Rights and privileges are given 
to Russian subjects. There is said to be, in addition to this pub- 
lished agreement, a secret protocol, which gives to Russia the right 
to supervise Mongolia’s foreign relations, and to take any measures 
which may be necessary to maintain the independence of Mongolia, 
to extend Mongolian territory as far as the Great Wall of China, 
and to obtain international recognition of Mongolia as a new 
State. Should this be the case, an end has indeed been put to 
the integrity of the Chinese Empire. Great indignation was caused 
in China. 

The Chinese Foreign Minister resigned, and public opinion 
called upon the government to send troops into the district. This 
it made a show of doing, but the latest news is that they have been 
recalled. At the present moment China is powerless, and other 
nations are occupied in various ways. 


When this is being written, the Conference 

The Balkan War. in London, with a view to settle the 
many questions which have arisen, has just 

begun its labors, an Armistice has been concluded between Turkey 
and the States that were at war with her, with the exception of 
Greece, and hopes exist that a general European war may be 
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averted. A full and complete account of the two months’ war is 
beyond the scope of this chronicle. A few notes, however, may 
not be out of place. 

The part that religion has taken is noteworthy. The war 
began avowedly not for increase of territory, but to secure for 
their fellow Christians in the Ottoman dominions the natural rights 
to which every man is entitled. The blessing of heaven was in- 
voked at every step; thanksgiving was offered for every success. 
So marked was this feature that a cartoon appeared in a French 
paper representing Bulgarians kneeling before entering upon a con- 
flict to receive the blessing of a priest. Two generals of the French 
army are witnesses of the scene. One of them says to the other, 
“What should we get, if we allowed such a thing to be done in 
France by soldiers under our command?” The reply of the other 
was, “ The victory.” When King Peter of Servia entered the old 
capital of the Servian Empire, he paid a visit to the Catholic 
Church in which a Te Deum was sung, and he was welcomed by the 
priest as the deliverer of the country. 

On the other hand, one of the causes of the defeat of the 
Turks, and of the display of cowardice which was so often wit- 
nessed, was the fact that old religious beliefs have been shaken 
by the events of recent years. The Young Turks were imbued 
with rationalistic notions, and in various ways had shown their 
disregard of orthodox Turkish tenets. This contempt had spread 
more or less widely through the ranks of the soldiers. Another 
reason for their failure was the loss of discipline among the officers, 
due to the habit they had formed of mixing in politics. The Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, to whom the revolution was due, 
was largely made up of officers, or at least found its chief sup- 
port among them. Political discussion had taken the place 
of military discipline. Abdul Hamid’s system had also a very bad 
effect upon the army in the highest quarters. Never had a monarch 
succeeded so well as he in getting into his own hands every detail 
of power. He was jealous of everyone, and especially of any 
officer who showed signs of superior ability. He took the greatest 
pains to bar the way of such a one to power, in order that he might 
have no rival. To this is attributed the failure of the generals. 
We hope that yet another cause may be assigned: that the time has 
passed when the cause of tyranny is able to find willing instruments 
of its designs. “A bad thing,” it is said, “never dies.” Let us 
hope this saying may for once be proved untrue. 
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Before the war began the Great Powers warned the Balkan 
States that they would not be allowed to get, even in the unlikely 
event of a victory over Turkey, any increase of territory. But 
immediately after the startling succession of victories the Powers 
withdrew from this position—for nothing succeeds like success— 
and the Balkans for the Balkan States became an axiom. The 
Powers, however, or at all events Austria-Hungary, wished to 
give the benefit of this principle to that collection of tribes which 
have dwelt in Macedonia, and which, after having been the main 
support of Abdul Hamid, have taken no part in freeing the country 
from the Turk; in fact, have in some cases fought on the side of 
the oppressors. This was evidently unjust in itself, and especially 
unjust to one of the States whose only way to expansion was 
by the annexation of territory occupied by certain of these tribes. 
If the claims of Servia are to be met it can only be by including 
some of the Albanians within its new limits. Moreover, some of 
these tribes are scarcely better than savages; living in a state of 
constant warfare, tribe against tribe, almost man against man. 
Another reason against the formation of an Albanian autonomous 
state is the difficulty of finding a definite boundary. Albanian 
tribes have existed; Albania, as a definite territory, never had 
existence. The real reason of Austria-Hungary is only too clear. 
Her desire is to hem Servia in, so that she may be kept in that 
subordination, commercial and political, which suits the interests 
of the Dual Monarchy. Servia, on the other hand, decidedly, and 
perhaps somewhat too pugnaciously, claims not only the right of 
annexing the territory called Old Servia upon which Albanian 
tribes are living, but a port or ports on the Adriatic as necessary 
for the development of her commerce. No claim is made for the 
retention of all the territory which have been overrun by Servian 
armies. But for what she looks upon as necessary, she has in- 
timated her determination to sacrifice her last man. This is one 
of the most difficult of the questions which the Conference now 
sitting in London has to settle. The fate of the Turks is compara- 
tively easy. But when it comes to adjust the mutual claims of the 
Allies, unless a miracle has been wrought in the minds of age-long 
opponents, a period of conflict and disagreement seems all but 
impossible to avoid. Already at Salonika the Bulgarians and 
Greeks have almost come to blows. The Conference in London 
has a difficult task before it. 











With Our Readers. 


ANY self-constituted social reformers have, under the title of 
sex hygiene, started a so-called crusade, the extent and pos- 
sible results of which they do not seem to realize. The best that 
may be said of their efforts is that they seem to believe that knowl- 
edge is virtue. 

With a boldness that bespeaks the folly of inexperienced youth 
they talk publicly to children, even, at times, with the permission 
of our public school authorities, about matters of sex which, whether 
known or unknown, must ever retain an aureole of privacy if they are 
to retain their sanctity. And unless they be holy to each and every 
one of us, the race of man knows neither worth nor dignity. Many 
of these ill-advised reformers father public exhibitions, and these are 
aided by public government funds, whereto children of any and every 
age are admitted, where temptation brazenly masquerades under statis- 
tical charts and wax figures, and the prurient are freely fed with the 
food they desire. 

Of course, the so-called reformers will indignantly protest that 
their purpose is just the contrary. But is the community going to allow 
them to work untold harm simply because they have good intentions? 
Many social “ reformers” have a confirmed habit of looking at one 
set of facts and blinding themselves to another. Their first premises 
are always true and pitiably narrow. Their logic is unquestionable. 
They have the method and the fanaticism of lunatics. “ Purge society 
of this evil,” they cry, “at all costs.” “ But what if you create a 
greater,” asks the man of experience. ‘“ Purge it at all costs,” is the 
invariable answer. “ Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do 
and die,” is their impatient and ill-advised cry. 

* * * * * * * * 


ERHAPS some of these workers, who will not listen to the words 
of any Catholic authority, will listen to the words of one who is 
far from being a Catholic or having sympathy with things Catholic. 
We refer to M. L. L. Klotz, Minister of Finance, in the present French 
Cabinet. In a recent address before the Commission appointed in 
France to study the question of the decreasing birth rate in that 
country, he reviewed the causes of such decrease. In the course of 
his review he said: “The voluntary limitation in the birth rate is 
encouraged and positively fostered by the active propaganda which 
aims to make public certain immoral practices under the cover and 
pretext of hygiene and the diffusion of scientific doctrines. The Com- 
mission will consider what penal measures are to be taken to prevent 
such a morbid and demoralizing propaganda.” 
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E strongly recommend on this matter the department called 
** Survey of the Field” in the Catholic Educational Review for 
December, 1912. In our October issue we spoke at some length of 
how this difficult and delicate question ought to be handled. 
* * * * * * * * 


NE great fact we ought always to remember. Many of the present 
generation are so impatient of tradition that they scorn their 
fathers utterly. But the wisdom of the race is cumulative: traditional, 
enduring. Our fathers and mothers did not neglect the problem. 
What sanctity, purity, and virility we have, as a race, we owe to them. 
We must protect and nourish innocence, as well as redeem from evil. 
And surely the words of the French Minister of Finance are startlingly 
true with regard to conditions in our own country. We need but 
mention one. 

The propaganda to cure vice has been carried on with such vic- 
ious license that unprincipled, salacious writers, and equally unprin- 
cipled publishers, furnish weekly and monthly in popular magazines, 
at the price of fifteen cents, stories that stink of the filth of the 
sewer and bristle with the cleverness and subtlety of Satan himself. 

Our President-elect said not long since that the time had come for 
every man to write his name down politically on either this side or 
that. So widespread and well-financed is the war on public morality, 
that every man must write himself down as for it or against it. This 
is not the day for compromise and consideration. It is the day for 
heated and incessant warfare. 





OD uses all the things of the universe to draw us to Himself. The 
soul belongs to God. It is His immediate possession, and the 

joy of joys will be our possession by Him, the entirety of which no 
words can express or symbol symbolize. Of old the psalmist proclaimed 
that the heavens declare the glory of God. The physical universe has 
for us a meaning only in so far as it veils or interprets our personal 
relations with Him. The stars in the quiet night, the sun in the clear 
heavens, or its softer glory as day gives way to night, the sea in its 
power or its peace, the rivers that may sing or warn as they go—all 
these are means by which the soul may be brought to think of God, Who 
has so blessed the chorus of creation. So also with ourselves and our 
fellows. The grace of God has made us lovers of one another and par- 
takers of the Communion of Saints. Speaking only of earth, there is a 
natural communion or companionship whereby we are often led by the 
love, example, instruction of and devotion to another to reach out after 
better things and to serve God more faithfully. In this, the blessed 
shadow of the Communion that is heavenly and eternal, souls act upon 
souls in natural human ways that work toward goodness. Many bear 
witness to the life story that made them better men and women. Many 
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tell of the friendship that meant a turning point for them to what was 
upright and noble. Everyone of us, even the most simple and the 
most unknown, may play a part, we know not oftentimes how or 
when, in elevating the standard of life for our fellows. Across our 
path may come, by the favor of Providence, one who will give to 
us, either in word or example, the bread of life; one who will give 
to our hearts that sense of loyalty to all that is noble; that sense of 
honor in the following of what is best, as to open for us a new life. 
We may bind him to our souls with hoops of steel, and our debt 
to him is eternal. 

Yet it is equally true that to everyone who works with or loves 
others, neither he nor the loved one is an end in himself. He is 
satisfied to be the stepping-stone. Both he himself and all whom he 
would ever help, would fall never to rise again were they to lose 
themselves in admiration for each other, and forget that which alone 
gives meaning to service and devotion. It must be the eternal care of 
the creature, obvious as the truth may seem, not to make himself 
God, nor to make another his God. It must be the eternal care of the 
creature not to bring down God to the measure of the creature nor of 
his love for a creature. 

* * * * * * * ok 


HESE may sound like very self-evident truths, requiring no rep- 
etition or emphasis. And yet there is a tendency in modern 
literature that is working for just this sort of thing. Long ago, in 
a most befitting way, St. Francis symbolized, after the manner of 
the songs of chivalry, his love of poverty, and called it his love 
of Lady Poverty. And great ones in a great and holy way have 
symbolized as love for a woman their soul’s love of God. Their 
example, while always for our edification, is obviously not always 
for our imitation, as is true of many things in many of the lives of 
the saints. When we have their plentitude of grace we also may have 
their inspiration. 

Constantly to frame the soul’s love of God under the figure of a 
man’s love for a woman—even though the woman be non-existent— 
is not alone inexact; it is also dangerous. The use of such a figure 
may be a type, an example. It should never be an interpretation. 
To employ it too habitually in poems or novels, or, worse still, to 
elevate it into something of a philosophy of life, is apt, unless there 
be corresponding great safeguards and unusual discipline, to lead 
the mind into chaos, and the soul into a bewildering symbolism that 
loses the real meaning of the Incarnation. For the Incarnation, while 
it elevates virtue, intensifies sin. It harmonizes matter and spirit: 
the creature and the Creator. Yet the harmony is emphasized by 
the remembrance of how greatly and eternally they may be separated. 
We cannot too familiarly bring the images of earth into our love and 
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service of God. Sense is more powerful in this world than spirit. 
And more than once sense has led the spirit captive. The spirit that 
thought it was above sense will, as the slave of its own pride, be made 
its slave. 

We must in that individual, inner life of principle be ultimately 
independent of others. The world and our fellows are a means: 
even our Lord in His humanity is the “Way.” We may in the cul- 
tivation of that life of the spirit and of prayer learn freedom from 
images, and types, and illustrations. The soul hungering for God 
hungers to be free from the images of earth. This is the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free. This is the work of our Holy 
Church, her message in the revealed Word, and the truth whereby 
she would guide her children that we are Christ’s and Christ is God’s. 
It is well to bear her guiding star with us as a standard of our 
actions and our conduct. 

* * * * * * * * 


T. BERNARD has these wise lines: “ Give me a man who, before all 
things, loves God with all his being. ...whose love for all things 
whatsoever is regulated by his love for God; who despises the earth 
and looks up to the heavens; who uses this world as not abusing it, 
and knows how to distinguish by a certain inward faculty of soul 
between things which are to be chosen and loved and those to be 
merely used, so that things transitory are made use of as they pass 
for temporary need, and as long as the need requires, while things 
eternally enduring, are embraced with lasting joy: show me, I say, 
a man such as this, and I will boldly pronounce him wise, since he 
takes things for what they truly are, and is able with truth and 
confidence to boast, ‘He hath set in order charity in me.’ ” 
And then St. Bernard continues in words which compel quotation: 
“ But where is such a one to be found: and when shall it be thus 
with him? This I ask weeping: how long shall we perceive this 
fragrance without tasting it? how long look forward to our heavenly 
home, without attaining it, sighing for it, while beholding it from 
afar? O Truth, fatherland of exiled souls, and end of their exile! 
I descry thee, but am unable to enter in: I am detained in the flesh, 
I am defiled by my sins, I am not worthy to be admitted. O Wisdom, 
whose powerful guidance extended from the beginning to the end of 
things, establishing and controlling them, who disposest all with 
admirable gentleness: ordering, blessing, and gladdening all affections, 
direct our actions according as our temporal necessities require, and 
dispose our affections as Thy Eternal Truth demands; so that each 
of us may be able securely to glory in Thee, and say ‘He has set in 
order charity in me.’ For Thou art the Power of God, and the Wis- 
dom of God, Jesus Christ our Lord, the Bridegroom of the Church, 
God above all, blessed forever. Amen.” 
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HE Tales of the Mermaid Tavern, by Alfred Noyes, now running 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, show not only the gift of high poetry, 
but also a healthy moral sense which it is refreshing nowadays to 
find. To Christian truth must English poetry look for its reinvig- 
oration. Thus the poet writes of the providential purposes of joy and 
sorrow: 
Silence and sound, 
Darkness and light, mourning and mirth,—no tale, 
No painting, and no music, nay, no world, 
If God should cut their fruitful marriage knot. 


Mr. Noyes thus answers those who would deny the truth of 

hell ; and those who would make this earth the “ be-all and the end-all :” 

A shallow sort to-day would fain deny 

A hell, sirs, to this boundless universe. 

To such I say “no hell, no Paradise.” 

Others would fain deny the topless towers 

Of heaven, and make this earth a hell indeed. 

To such I say, the unplumbed gulfs of grief 

Are only theirs for whom the blissful chimes 

Ring from those unseen heights. 


The poet continues, championing the eternal meaning of our 
human actions and the overruling harmony of God’s law: 

Every note distinct, round as a pearl, 
And perfect in its place, a chime of law 
Whose pure and boundless mere arithmetic 
Climbs with my soul to God. 

* * * * * * * 

The fairy tales 

Are wiser than they know, sirs. All our woes 
Lead on to those celestial marriage bells 
The world’s a-wooing ; and the pure City of God 
Peals for the wedding of our joy and pain! 
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